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Strategy for the Pacific 


by Ambassador John Foster Dulles? 


Our policy for Asia can be put in one word— 
peace. It has been slow going, because another 
great power talks peace and promotes war. 

I give you a recent example drawn from our 
effort to conclude peace with Japan. Russia 
should be the first to go along with a Japanese 
peace, for it already has all the Japanese loot and 
territory it could possibly expect. It is not an 
occupying nation in Japan, as it isin Germany and 
Austria, so that, in the case of Japan, peace would 
not require it to surrender any position of power. 
We hoped that perhaps there could be an agree- 
ment about Japan which would begin a relaxing 
of tensions throughout the world. 


Talk Of Peace 


With that in mind, we have been scrupulous to 
keep in touch with the representatives of the Soviet 
Union, as with the other allies principally con- 
cerned, and, for some months, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, through Yakov Malik, carried on discus- 
sions with us. Before going to Japan last Jan- 
uary, I explained to Mr. Malik the exploratory 
nature of our mission: that no decisions would be 
taken and that we would discuss the situation with 
him when we returned. In accordance with that 
promise, immediately upon our return, we sought 
to see him to report the good prospects ahead and to 
exchange views about future procedure. There- 
upon, Mr. Malik, presumably under instructions, 
announced that he would not “resume negotiation 
on a Japanese peace treaty.” “I do not conduct 
any discussions with Mr. Dulles on a Japanese 
peace treaty,” he said. 

Tzvestia, the official Soviet Government paper, 
— this statement —s side of an editorial 

itterly attacking the United States for seeking a 
“separate” peace treaty with Japan. 
The incident is fantastic, also it is revealing. 


1 Address made before the Philadelphia Bvening Bulletin 
Forum at Philadelphia, Penn., on Mar. 14 and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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But the revelation should not surprise us. 

When peace is distant, the military despots speak 
lovingly of peace. But when peace presses close, 
then the despots would murder peace. 


The Soviet antipeace strategy for Asia was laid 
down over 25 years ago. Stalin then said that 
the road to victory over the West lay through 
revolution in the East. “To think that such a 
revolution can be carried out peacefully,” he said, 
“means that one has either gone out of one’s mind 
and lost normal human understanding, or has 
grossly and openly repudiated the Proletarian 
revolution.” 

The Bolshevik leaders saw that Chinese man- 
power would be good fuel for the furnace of 
violence they sought. So they concentrated on 
getting control of that. In the early 1920’s, the 

eveloped a Chinese branch of the Bolshevi 
Party. It waged civil war for many years, but 
it did not prevail until, in 1945, there began a 
series of decisive events. 

As part of the Yalta arrangements, Stalin 
agreed “to conclude with the National Govern- 
ment of China”—that is, the anti-Communist 
government—“a pact of frienship and alliance.” 

Six months later the Soviet Union did make a 
series of agreements with the National Govern- 
ment of China. China surrendered to Russia 
effective control of Manchuria, Port Arthur, and 
Dairen. In return, Russia solemnly promised 
that for 20 years, it would “render to China moral 
support and aid in military supplies and other 
material resources, such support and aid to be 
entirely given to the National Government as the 
central government of China.” 

A few days later, the Japanese surrender having 
been concluded, the Russians moved into Man- 
churia, Port Arthur, Dairen, North Korea, South 
Sakhalin, and the Kurile and Habomai Islands, 
thus cashing in on a formal belligerency that had 
lasted 6 days. In Manchuria, they acquired not 
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only Japanese industrial investments valued at 
1.8 billion dollars but vast amounts of Japanese 
armament and ammunition dumps. These latter 
they turned over to the Chinese Red armies, in 
direct violation of the explicit agreement, they 
had just made, to give military supplies only to 
the National Government. 

The Red Armies of China, thus immensely 
strengthened, then began to win victories over the 
National Government and in October 1949, in 
another direct violation of its twenty-year treaty 
of 1945, the Soviet Government withdrew its 
recognition of the National Government and 
recognized the Red regime of Mao-Tse-tung as the 
government of all China. 

In February 1950, Mao-Tse-tung, returning 
from nearly 3 months of consultation in Moscow, 
broadcast a call to the peoples of Asia to rise up 
in “armed struggle . . . on the side of . . . the 
Soviet Union.” 


Conflicts In Asia 


Then the armed attack on the Republic of 
Korea was prepared. Korean-speaking soldiers, 
who had long served as combat units in the 
Chinese Red armies, were sent from China to 
North Korea to build up the Communist forces 
there which were being equipped with Russian 
arms, tanks, and planes. They invaded the Re- 
public of Korea in June. 

Then the fighting in Indochina became intensi- 
fied. It was led by Ho Chi Minh, a product of 
Moscow training. 

The Communist fighting in Malaya flared up. 

The Communist Huk bandits in the Philippines 
became bolder. 

In November, the Chinese Communists openly 
intervened in Korea. Then came the Chinese war 
against Tibet. 

Economic life in the entire Pacific area was 
periodically disrupted by economic warfare made 
possible by the Communist stranglehold on mari- 
time unions. 

It is all part of a single pattern, the pattern of 
violence planned and plotted for 25 years and 
finally brought to a consummation of fighting and 
disorder in the whole vast area extending from 
Korea down through China into Indochina, 
Malaya, the Philippines, and west into Tibet and 
the borders of Burma, India, and Pakistan. 

This is supposed to promote what Stalin calls 
the “amalgamating” of all these peoples into the 
Soviet power. 


Contrasting Soviet Position With Free World 


Russia’s now announced unwillingness to re- 
sume discussion of the Japanese peace treaty is 
no doubt designed to spread anxiety into an area 
protected against direct aggression by the pres- 
ence of forces representing the free world. It is 
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part and parcel of the Soviet’s consistent anti- 
peace policy in Asia. 

As against this, let us contrast the free world 
policy in Asia. It has been a policy of peaceful 
change, designed to liquidate the old colonial sys- 
tem and to substitute a new relationship of equal- 
ity and fellowship between the East and the 

est. Political independence has been won, and 
won peacefully, by India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Indochina, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines. In China, unequal treaties and extrater- 
ritorial rights were abolished and China was 
promoted to a great power status. 

These changes have affected about 1 billion 
people, or nearly half the entire population of 
the world. Never before, in all haters, have 
changes of such magnitude come about without 
major war. There were, of course, pressures, 
natural pressures, from the people themselves who 
sought political freedom and independence. But 
the West was responsive to those pressures, and 
the result was an amazing demonstration of how 
the status quo can be changed by peaceful means. 

Today, as part of our policy of peace for Asia, 
we seek for Japan a peace of trust and oppor- 
tunity, which will restore Japan as an equal in the 
community of nations, remove the moral scars of 
war, and encourage in her people a spirit of good 
neighborliness. 

On the part of the free world, the policies are 
those of peaceful evolution. On the part of the 
Communist world, the design is violent revolu- 
tion, to immerse Asia in a bath of blood. 

Both policies have had successes. But we can be 
confident that the successes of peace will be endur- 
ing, and the successes of violence are but passing. 

In Korea, Communist aggressors are paying a 
frightful price for their aggression. Already, the 
total losses of the North Korean and Chinese 
Communists in terms of killed, wounded, and dis- 
abled are approaching the total of 1 million. We 
are pulverizing the myth, sought to be spread in 
Asia, that Communist land power sweeps all be- 
fore it. How long can the Chinen be compelled 
to pour their youth into this ghastly foreign ad- 
venture, merely that communism may gain con- 
trol of a strategic area coveted by Russia since 
the days of the czars? 

In Indochina, Malaya, and the Philippines, the 
forces of law and order grow stronger every day. 
We shall persist in our effort to achieve an over-all 
peace for Japan. If we never relax the pressure 
for peace, some day, some where, there will be a 
break in favor of peace. 

The struggle for peace, freedom, and liberation 
is being greatly aided by the immense effort which 
the United States is now making. The peoples 
within Russia’s reach have, in the past, been ter- 
rorized because only the Soviet Union has main- 
tained a great military establishment. But, today, 
the free world, with the United States in the lead, 
is creating a force-in-being sufficient to hearten 
those everywhere who love freedom. 
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Sacrifices For Peace 


I have often said that there would never be last- 
ing peace until nations made the winning of peace 
serious business, worthy of sacrifices such as, in 
war, nations make to win victory. 

For the first time in all history, that is happen- 
ing and we can hope that it is not happening too 

ate. 

No free nation has ever made sacrifices such as 
the United States is now making, except in a des- 
perate war for survival. Out of those sacrifices 
will come a power so vast that no despot, in his 
senses, will challenge it. 

That power is not being created to serve selfish 
ambitions. The purpose is to deter aggression in 
the only way in which aggression can be deterred, 
that is, by creating effective collective resistance to 
aggression. 

vo nation, however strong, including the United 
States, can be safe in a world where aggressors can 
conquer other nations one by one. So, our power 


will protect ourselves by also protecting others. 

The free world is in a good way to achieve the 
great ideal of the United Nations that there shall 
be effective collective force to deter aggression 
and that force shall not be used save in the common 
interest. That great fact is being sensed abroad 
and our mission found, in every quarter, a reviving 
of hope and confidence. 

The peoples of the world long passionately for 
peace. They do not respond gladly to the lash of 
Communist demands for fighting everywhere. 
They know, for they have seen, that change and 
reform can come peacefully. They kill only under 
the compulsion of terrorism and fraudulent 
propaganda. 

The power of fraud is waning as truth spreads 
even behind the iron curtain. The power of ter- 
rorism wanes as the free world develops its power 
to defend freedom. We can face the future with 
confidence. If we persist and do not falter, peace 
can be won. 


Formulation of a Japanese Peace Settlement 


[Released to the press March 8] 


Following is an exchange of letters between Ambassador 
John Foster Dulles and General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur at Tokyo. The exchange was made during 
the mission of Mr. Dulles to Japan in connection with the 
formulation of a Japanese peace settlement. 


Toxyo, JAPAN 
February 9, 1951 


As our peace mission leaves Japan, I wish to 
express my profound appreciation for the assist- 
ance you have rendered us. If we have made 
pa along the road to peace—as I think we 

ave—it has been due to the foundation you have 
laid and the wise counsel you have given. 

Your policies as Supreme Commander have so 
combined justice and mercy as to bring our late 
enemies to perceive and desire to share the ideals 
which animate our free world. That makes it 
possible for us reasonably to plan on a future era 
of peace, trust and opportunity to be shared b 
Japan. Without that Tonite our present 
would have been hopeless. 

During the course of our current conversations 
with Japanese leaders, official and unofficial, you 
have given us broad counsel in the interest of all 
of the Allies who genuinely seek peace. 

Our Mission has drawn its inspiration from 
ag conception that early peace is now deserved 

y Japan and has become important to the wel- 
fare of us all. We shall expect to carry on in that 
spirit in the hope of nnidieinn to the structure 
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of just and lasting peace which has been your 
constant goal. 


10 February 1951 


My thanks and deepest appreciation for your 
note of the 9th. I feel it does me too much credit. 

I am confident that the influence of the peace 
formula we seek for Japan will extend far beyond 
the immediate problem it seeks to solve. For a 
peace based upon such high concepts of justice 
and right, designed to erase the scars of war and 
restore the vanquished to a position of dignity 
and equality among nations, presents a new spir- 
itual idea to mankind and evokes new standards of 
morality in international relations. 

That you and the other distinguished members 
of your mission have so patiently sought and 
considered the views of the Japanese people and 
their leaders as a check upon the wisdom of our 
own thinking cannot fail to strengthen the Jap- 
anese faith in the integrity of our country and 
its representatives. 

Under your able presentation you have given 
Japan a new appreciation of the great moral 
stature of the United States which I am sure will 
find a stirring response in the hearts of all of the 
peoples of Asia, both those who are still free and 
those who, prostrate under the sword of tyranny, 
yet covet the opportunity to be free. Yours has 
indeed been a high order of universal service. 
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Position on Objectives of Communist “‘Crusade for Peace’’ Explained 


Statement by Francis H. Russell 
Director, Office of Public Affairs * 


A number of groups are calling at the Depart- 
ment today to present the main objectives of the 
so-called Crusade for Peace. These objectives 
have previously been set forth as follows: 


1. That the United States withdraw its troops from 
Korea. 

2. That the United States “negotiate a peace with China.” 

8. That the United States end the “emergency” 

mobilization. 

4. That the United States negotiate differences with the 
Soviet Union in atomic arms control and in seeking 
mutual disarmament. 

. That the United States seek a “fundamental American- 
Soviet settlement.” 

6. That there be no rearmament of Germany or Japan. 

7. That the United States refuse to send American troops 

to Europe. 


The Department’s position on these points is 
presented in the order listed. 

1. Following the unprovoked and naked aggres- 
sion of the puppet North Korean regime upon the 
Republic of Korea, the United Nations, in fulfill- 
ment of its obligation, called upon member nations 
to come to the assistance of the Republic of Korea 
and to restore peace and security tothe area. The 
United States, along with other members of the 
United Nations, dispatched troops, planes, and 
ships to Korea to resist the aggressors and to re- 
store security to the area. As that objective 
neared completion, the Chinese Communist regime 
joined in the aggression. Until the United Na- 
tions objectives are achieved, there is no thought 
of withdrawing United States troops from Korea 
and abandoning 20 million gallant South Koreans 
to the Communist imperialists nor of appeasing 
the killers of American boys and those of our al- 
lies. The main attack of communism may be aver- 
ted if the United Nations can show that it has both 
the will and the ability to defend the free world. 


on 


*Made before the delegations of the American Peace 
Crusade at Washington on Mar. 15 and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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Its attitude in this situation may easily determine 
the course of the world for years to come. 

2. It is assumed that by “negotiate a peace with 
China” is meant a settlement of the Korean issue 
since Communist China, together with the North 
Korean puppets, both materially aided by arms 
and equipment from the Soviet Union, are the ones 
disturbing the peace there. Yet, the Communist 
aggressors have themselves frustrated every 
United Nations effort to restore peace to Korea. 
The United Nations has made repeated attempts, 
both formal and informal, to attain a cease-fire in 
Korea. Each of those attempts met with disdain- 
ful rejection by the Peiping regime. Even now, 
the Good Offices Committee, created under the 
latest United Nations resolution, has made and is 
making attempts to reach a just settlement of the 
Korean issue. To date, their attempts have not 
even been officially acknowledged at Peiping. 
Pending a change of heart on the part of those in 
authority at Peiping, the United States and other 
United Nations forces will continue to exact as 
heavy a price as possible from those who, with 
little regard to their own true interests, seek in 
behalf of others to make aggression profitable. 

3. At a time when the efforts of the free nations 
to seek conditions of lasting peace have met with 
continued obstruction by the Soviet Union, we can- 
not overlook the intolerable unbalance of military 
forces between the free world and the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites, the attempts at subversion and 
internal revolt fostered by the U.S.S.R. and the 
recourse by the Communists to open warfare in 
Korea. If the Soviet Union and those who slav- 
ishly follow its aggressive designs obstruct all 
attempts to lessen or eliminate the present world 
tensions, we must be prepared, if necessary, to 
meet force with force. 

4. Let me recall that it was the United States, 
under no compulsion whatsoever except in its 
desire to share with other nations the peaceful 
utilization of atomic energy discoveries, which 
first presented a plan for the international control 
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of atomic energy. That plan met with the over- 
whelming endorsement of members of the United 
Nations. That plan would be in effect today, and 
the fears which naturally arise over the possible 
use of the atomic bomb would be banished, were it 
not for the obstructive tactics of the Soviet Union. 
Similarly, with plans for the control and reduc- 
tion of conventional armaments. Despite these 
disheartening setbacks, this Government has made 
it clear that it is at all times willing to consider 
any plan which would be an improvement of the 
plans which today have the support of virtually all 
the free world. This Government will, however, 
have no part of plans which spring from propa- 
ganda motives and which would in practical 
effect provide no sure means of inspection and 
enforcement. 

5. From the time of the drafting of the United 
Nations Charter at Dumbarton Oaks and at San 
Francisco, when both the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. solemnly undertook to live at peace with 
each other, and, in harmonious cooperation with 
other nations, to seek the peaceful settlement of all 
disputes, this country has sincerely tried to reach 
a fundamental settlement with the Soviet Union. 
It has attempted bilaterally to reach solutions of 
outstanding differences in strictly U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
issues, but it will not negotiate bilaterally with the 
U.S.S.R. on issues of direct concern to other 
countries. ‘There are numerous and adequate 
methods of discussion of such multilateral prob- 
lems. Today, the United States is participating 
in a meeting at Paris in an effort to determine 
whether it is possible to hold a meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and France to 
eradicate the causes of tensions in Europe. The 
United States has entered these discussions with a 
sincere willingness to seek solutions to these prob- 
lems. It is up to the Soviet Union to determine 
whether the meeting will accomplish that purpose 
or whether the U.S.S.R. will seek merely to make 
this a forum for another propaganda campaign. 

6. It is the policy of the United States, and of 
all the nations which have signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty, that the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many should be allowed to contribute manpower 
and material resources to the joint arrangements 
for Western defense. This policy was accepted at 
the meeting of the North Atlantic Council at 
Brussels on December 19, 1950. It will not result 
in the creation of a German national military 
machine but in the development of a German 
share in the general defense effort. 

The policy will not be put into action without 
the full and free consent of the German Govern- 
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ment. There are various political and technical 
questions which must be examined before the Ger- 
mans will be in a position to decide whether to 
enter the common defense arrangements or not. 
These questions are now being explored by repre- 
sentatives of the three Allied Powers and the 
German government. 

There can be no question of the right of free 
peoples to defend their freedom. The members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization have 
only one reason for building a common defense 
and for wishing the Germans to cooperate with 
them in that defense. This reason is the danger 
caused by the aggressive pressure which is con- 
stantly exerted by the Soviet Union and its pup- 
pets upon Western Europe. It is this pressure 
alone which has caused the free nations of the 
world to combine together for their own protec- 
tion. 

7. The United States is concerned not only with 
protecting our territories, our rights, and our 
rm but also with the defense of our 4 of 
ife. Today, we are faced by an aggressive Com- 
munist imperialism that has more than once 
announced its implacable hostility to free gov- 
ernment and has, in Eastern Europe and in Korea, 
used subversion and force to implement this hos- 
tility. We must, therefore, strive to erect a shield 
of security for the protection of the free world, 
and we must maintain this shield until Communist 
imperialism dies of its own inherent evils. 

e defense of our way of life demands the de- 
fense of Europe—and our participation in that 
defense. If Western Europe should be overrun 
by communism, other economically dependent 
areas in Africa, the Middle East, and Southeast 
Asia would be affected, with disastrous effects 
upon the United States. 

In this defense, the United States must partici- 
pate if we are to live up to our own heritage and 
the responsibilities of leodndiis that rest upon 
us. 

In a letter of February 20, 1951, in reply to a 
query from Representative Carnahan concerning 
today’s Crusade, Secretary Acheson said: 

From the membership of the group, and the general 
tenor of its pronouncements, it is obvious that this “Ameri- 
can Peace Crusade” is merely a continuation or regroup- 
ing of the spurious Partisans of Peace movement, which, 
as you know, has been the most concentrated and far 
flung propaganda effort of the International Communist 
movement in the postwar period. ... There is no doubt 
that this Crusade for Peace will try to use the standard 
weapons of the Partisans of Peace—divide and conquer, 
infiltrate and confuse.’ 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 5, 1951, p. 368. 
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The Spirit of Carl Schurz and Germany Today 


by Benjamin J. Buttenwieser 
Assistant U. 8. High Commissioner for Policy* 


It is a pleasure and a privilege to speak before 
your organization, which bears the honored name 
of Carl Schurz, and which is, therefore, dedicated 
to the principles and causes which he espoused. 
He is almost unique in the annals of German and 
American history, for, so far as I am aware, no 
one of German birth made so immediate an im- 
print on the American scene as did this distin- 
guished immigrant from your shores. Certainly, 
I need not dwell at any length in portraying to 
this audience the character, courage, idealism, and 
yet, the practicality of this great liberal. 

It is a pleasure for anyone to reminisce in the 
mental atmosphere that is created by any discus- 
sion related to Carl Schurz. For an American, it 
is a privilege to be afforded the opportunity to 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude which the 
United States owes for the most valuable import 
which it ever received from Germany, namely, the 
transfer of those invaluable human attributes of 
idealism, integrity, courage, enlightenment, and 
energy which were so signally epitomized in the 
life of Carl Schurz. 


Carl Schurz in America 


He was born here in Germany in 1829; but, by 
1848, he already found that the dynamic forces 
within him necessitated his very hasty exit from 
the land of his birth. After short sojourns in 
France and England, he arrived in the United 
States in the autumn of 1852. Few men in all our 
history—let alone an immigrant of foreign 
tongue—made their presence so quickly and con- 
structively felt among their contemporaries as did 
this young, resolute, brilliant, and fearless new- 
comer. The scope and pace of his activities can 
best be attested by the fact that by spring of 
1859—short of 7 years after setting foot on our 
shores—he had already gained national promi- 
nence. On that memorable occasion, April 18, 
1859, on the eve of Patriot’s Day, in that cradle of 
liberty of our country, Faneuil Hall, in Boston, he 
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delivered an oration that was figuratively heard 
and literally read throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. Here, at the age of 30, this 
immigrant youth was afforded the rostrum from 
which he pronounced his creed of the true Ameri- 
canism. Permit me to quote one of its many sig- 
nificant passages : 


Yes, for me the word Americanism, true Americanism, 
comprehends the noblest ideas which ever swelled a human 
heart with neble pride . . . Ideals are like stars; you will 
not succeed in touching them with your hands. But, like 
the seafaring man on the desert of waters, you choose 
them as your guides, and following them, you will reach 
your destiny. 


Carl Schurz was unswerving in his devotion to 
his ideals; and his unflinching pursuit of what 
he considered compelling in life yielded for him 
the highest elective honor which the United States 
can accord to any of its foreign-born citizens. In 
1869, when only 40 years old, he was elected to the 
United States Senate, being the first of German 
birth to enter that august y- Obviously, no 
one except a person of his uniquely rare qualities 
could have achieved such high and — t recog- 
nition in the land of his adoption. Equally, how- 
ever, there are few, if any, countries, other than 
the United States, where even his peerless talents 
could have led to such rapid and high advance- 
ment. 

In 1848, even as now, the United States was re- 
ferred to as the Land of Opportunity. If you 
will pardon justifiable pride, we are proud to ac- 
knowledge that accolade. To it, as came Carl 
Schurz, so came thousands of similar young ideal- 
ists, seeking newer and more fertile fields in which 
to sow the seeds of their ambition. They came 
from various ethnological backgrounds, of differ- 
ent creeds and religions, and from practically 
every walk and cast of life. 

Similarly, it has been called the Melting Pot. 


I think that simile represents confused thinking in 


? Address made on Mar. 5 before the Carl Schurz Society 
at Bremen, Germany, and released to the press by Hicoe 
on the same date. 
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depicting the merging and the interplay of the 
various elements which went into the building of 
the American Nation. The Melting Pot connotes 
a process whereby a variety of basic components 
is so fused that, though the end product contains 
practically all the original ingredients, their in- 
dividuality has been : reels. to a point where 
none of their initial qualities is recognizable, use- 
ful, and durable though the composite product 
may be. I do not detect in this Melting Pot oper- 
ation any similarity with the process whereby the 
American Nation grew great. 

It would seem that the more valid parallel of 
the development of our nation would be the weav- 
ing of tapestry. There, many individual strands, 
of varied types and even dissimilar characteristics, 
are woven together to form the strong, effective 
worth-while end product. The best qualities of 
each strand are blended to contribute to the com- 
mon pattern and effect; yet none of them is de- 
stroyed and each is readily discernible. This 
process, I submit, simulates the development of 
the United States. Many and varied types of 

eople have migrated to our country, as did Carl 

churz. They brought with them their individ- 
ual talents, strengths, traits, and backgrounds. 
Each contributed much to the great pattern and 
united strength which constitute the American 
way of life. 


Reexamining Democracy in Germany 


Germany, today, has the similar opportunity to 
weave into her pattern of life the strength and 
characteristics of the millions of new arrivals who 
seek the opportunity to build their lives anew in 
an atmosphere of freedom and hospitality. The 
standards which Germany seeks and achieves in 
developing her way of life will be determinative 
of the place she establishes for herself in the com- 
munity of world democracy. 

Germany, as I interpret what I hear from her 
leaders and read in her newspapers, clamors for 
equality among nations. It is obvious that after 
the diabolic occurrences of Germany’s Nazi re- 
gime, equality in the society of nations is not a 
status to be automatically accorded to her. It is 
a standing which she must win in the forum of 
nations by regaining it in the minds and hearts 
of the freedom and peace-loving peoples of the 
world. This can only be poi iP there has 
been a real and sincere inner purging of the con- 
victions of the German people themselves. It can 
best be attained throu in genuine manifestations 
on Germany’s part of forthright appreciation of 
and devotion to the genuinely democratic way of 
life. Translated into the present and the specific, 
it must be apparent that Germany’s domestic acts, 
as well as +6 approach to international affairs 
and her reaction to allied activities within her 
boundaries, are major gages that will be used in 
measuring her right to this equality. 

Let us attempt to analyze what Germany has 
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— done since May 8, 1945, to win back that 
equality. The answer to just a few questions, 
rhetorical if you will, can well furnish the basis 
for any such evaluation. Has the new Republic 
been diligent and devoted in her efforts to imple- 
ment an actually democratic way of life? Hasshe 
revised certain of her somewhat archaic views on 
the relationship between government and those 
governed to fit the very thesis which Carl Schurz 
so aptly postulated that “self-government cannot 
be learned but by practicing it?” Has she insti- 
tuted true and constructive reforms in the impor- 
tant fields of education, civil service, and relation- 
ship and fair division of gains as_ between 
employer and employee? Has she really mod- 
ernized her concepts on freedom to engage in trade 
(Gewerbefretheit)? Successfully meeting these 
and many other fundamental tests of national 
advancement since the nightmare of totalitarian 
nazism, will constitute Germany’s valid passport 
to equality of status with other democratic nations. 

No one can or should gainsay Germany’s right 
and duty to endeavor to protect her own best 
interests. However, if international cooperation 
from proper quarters and on a proper basis is 
offered to her, it would make for better under- 
standing and prompter receptivity by her well- 
wishers, if Germany reacted to such offers 
wholeheartedly. Coquetry and playing hard to 

et do not usually win popularity contests. Sim- 
ilarly, they are not methods of national behavior 
which enhance a country’s popularity. Germany, 
of course, has her vase opinion with which to 
contend. Equally, though, her leaders should 
sense that public opinion in other nations is an 
important factor with which to reckon in Ger- 
many’s reacceptance in the family of nations. 

The ability, integrity, and courage of a nation’s 
leaders play a vital role in insuring any country’s 
progress. This is particularly true at so critical 
a juncture in a nation’s history as this very day 
and hour represent in the annals of the new Ger- 
man Republic. German leaders today could well 
profit from the inspiring example of Carl Schurz’ 
approach to the problems which beset our country 
in his ion—-qnellien which were deep-seated and 
far-reaching and whose solution could only be 
found through a political doctrine which abhorred, 
as did Carl Schurz, “the general propensity of 
political parties and public men to act on a policy 
of mere expediency and to sacrifice principle to 
local and temporary success.” 

From a material standpoint, Germany has made 
gratifying strides in her recovery from the catas- 
trophe of war. Her industrial production is at 
the rate of about 130 percent of her 1936 produc- 
tion. Similarly, she has made a commendable re- 
covery in foreign trade, in rebuilding housing, 
public utilities, industrial plants, public installa- 
tions, and the like. These are indisputably of 
utmost importance. However, of equal or pos- 
sibly even more far-reaching significance is recov- 
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ery in the nonmaterial realm of ethical concepts 
and spiritual values. Germany is being given a 
God-given opportunity to rehabilitate herself in 
that sphere as well. Not only is she being af- 
forded this opportunity, unshackled or untram- 
meled by any spirit of revenge on the part of those 
she but recently chose to attack, but wholeheart- 
edly the hand of friendship is being extended, and 
the clarion call of encouragement is being sounded 
from the West. Not alone has material aid, of 
roportions unmatched in the annals of history, 
ound generously accorded to the new Republic but 
an honorable place in the ny of nations is being 
made ready for her. It would indeed be a tragic 
catastrophe, and one from which there might be 
no subsequent recovery, if Germany should fail to 
keep this rendezvous with her destiny. 
What may this destiny be? With integrity, 
forthrightness, hard work, and devotion to truly 
democratic principles, it could well be that this is 
Germany’s greatest hour. She has today an op- 
portunity for real leadership that she has seldom, 
if ever, had. On various occasions in the past— 
in the very 1848 liberal movement with which Carl 
Schurz was identified—the forces of progress and 
democracy asserted themselves in Germany. They 
were frustrated because too great a sector of Ger- 
mans was blind to the potentialities for the better 
life which such liberal movements offered. Now, 
today, though Germany has barely recovered from 
her terrifying experience of war and though she 
stands in the center of Europe between two great 
forces and ideologies, she can be a decisive factor 
in the future of Europe and the world. However, 
to wield that influence she must be cohesively in 
the very forefront of democracy. She must 
identify herself with the type of dynamic democ- 
racy in which an individual protects not alone his 
own rights but is equally solicitous of and ready to 
champion the rights of others. 
This is a juncture in Germany’s history which 
— no philosophy of despair or divisiveness. 
ather, as I see it, if Germany by dedication and 
idealism and action can mold herself into a truly 
liberal, democratic nation, she can influence the 
future as it has been given to few nations in the 
past so to do. This is the lofty ideal and the con- 
structive role to which Germany should devote 
herself unflinchingly, fortified by the knowled 
that all other real democracies stand ready to aid 
her in this effort. And she should be heartened 
in this endeavor by the certainty that it will re- 
dound to her own and the world’s everlasting 
advantage. 


Germany’s Silence Creates Doubt 


Now a word as to a recent—a very recent—oc- 
currence here in Germany. I allude to it because 
I think it demonstrates a certain unfortunate lack 


* See BULLETIN of Mar. 5, 1951, p. 365 and Mar. 12, 1951, 
p. 412. 
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of understanding on the part of all too many 
Germans of the honest, sincere efforts which are 
being made from the Allied side to settle the prob- 
lems and situations remaining as the aftermath 
of the war. I refer to the reaction of a certain 
important sector of German leadership to the dis- 
charge by Mr. McCloy and General Handy of their 
unbelievably difficult and harrowingly trying dut, 
of passing on the so-called Landsberg cases. 
feel I can discuss this with the frankness born of 
first-hand knowledge. I know from personal ob- 
servation the literal days and nights of careful 
study and soul-searching consideration which they 
accorded to their decisions. I venture to suggest 
that most Germans, especially those of high rank, 
both in civil affairs and in the clergy, were well 
aware of the care with which the decisions of these 
two men of integrity and good will were reached. 

Great clemency was extended as the record of 
these cases clearly establishes. Twenty-one out 
of 28 death sentences were commuted. In many 
foreign countries, including our own, there was 
widespread criticism from even well-informed and 
intelligent quarters, that both Mr. McCloy and 
General Handy had gone much too far with their 
clemency, especially in commuting so many death 
sentences. Such criticism was particularly out- 
spoken, and often caustic, in the light of the 
unspeakable crimes of which all of the doomed 
had been found guilty. Even in the face of such 
criticism, Mr. McCloy and General Handy had 
the courage of their convictions. They followed 
the dictates of their minds and their consciences. 
They resolved every reasonable doubt and availed 
themselves of every possible ground for clemency 
in commuting 21 death sentences. 

Despite all this, not one German Cabinet officer 
and no important church dignitary in Germany 
extended a single word of endorsement to the 
courageous, just, and generous spirit and under- 
standing with which these cases were handled. I 
want to hasten to add that a commendable sector 
of the press and a few political leaders in high 
places in Germany did have the grace, or, if you 
prefer, the courage to give public acknowledgment 
of their concurrence in the decisions. It is regret- 
table and far from reassuring to the outside world 
that so small a sector of German leaders set 
a compelling example by publicly disowning and 
disassociating themselves from such diabolic ties 
with the nightmare of Nazi terror by publicly 
acclaiming the just fate that finally caught up 
with these seven mass murderers. This ominous 
silence of key figures, when they had this oppor- 
tunity to disavow this black spot on German his- 
tory, is causing wonder and disappointment 
abroad, especially in the United States. 

I venture the hope—and actually think—that 
this does not necessarily indicate that either a 
majority of Germans or their leaders deem these 
condemned to be innocent or even dissent from 
the ultimate decisions. In fact, many have pri- 
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vately confirmed their agreement. However, it is 
highly regrettable, and damaging to democracy in 
Germany and to her cause among democracies 
abroad, that so few German leaders had the cour- 
age to marshal public opinion and express their 
own on the side of true justice in practice. In- 
stead of the resoluteness of articulateness, they 
chose the false haven of silence. 

Reverting again to Carl Schurz, I am certain 
he would have been a leader with the courage to 
rise up and be counted. He would have identified 
himself with the justice and magnanimity of these 
decisions. The reviews to which they were sub- 
jected and the ready availability to the condemned 
of every avenue of appeal since their trial—quite 
the antithesis of their bestially predatory 
scourges—represented democracy and justice in its 
highest form. Carl Schurz would surely have rec- 
ognized and applauded this working of true de- 
mocracy. As applicable and stirring would have 
been his words today, as almost a century earlier 
in 1859, when he so eloquently and fervently 
declared : 


There is a wonderful vitality in the democracy founded 
upon the equality of rights. There is an inexhaustible 
power of resistance in that system of government which 
makes the protection of individual rights a matter of 
common interest. If preserved in its purity, there is no 
warfare of opinions which can endanger it—there is no 
conspiracy of despotic aspirations that can destroy it. 
But if not preserved in its purity, there are dangers which 
only blindness cannot see, and which only stubborn party 
prejudice will not see. 


These challenging words, quoted from one of 
Germany’s own, might well be the credo for the 
guidance of leaders in all countries. They are 
especially apt in the Germany of today, facing, 
as she inevitably must, the deep-seated and diffi- 
cult problems which all the world faces in these 
parlous times but which are naturally fraught 
with even greater difficulty and danger for this 
newly emerging Republic. I can but repeat: 
the nations of the West are ever and constantly 
ready to help in the solution of these problems; 
but, equally, must I reiterate that honest conviction 
and good will toward their solution must be born 
in the hearts, minds, and consciences of all Ger- 
mans. An honorable and constructive future and 
a role of outstanding leadership await Germany, 
if her people have but the integrity, ability, cour- 
age, and cooperativeness to earn it. 

At a certain juncture in England’s history, one 
of her greatest poets, Wordsworth, intoned of an 


immortal champion of liberty: 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee. 


Paraphrased to apply to that great German- 
American champion of liberty, whose revered 
name this society bears, and to fit the Germany of 
today, these words might well be transformed into: 


Carl Schurz! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
Germany hath need of thee. 


German Federal Republic’s Monthly Economic Review ' 


New highs in economic recovery were reached in 
the Federal Republic of Germany in late 1950. 
Seasonal factors and shortages would reduce ac- 
tivity during the months following, but for No- 
vember, at least, payrolls, employment, industrial 
production, exports and, for most Germans, real 
income were at the highest level in the postwar 
period. 


Industrial Production 


Stimulated by a record backlog of orders, the in- 
dustrial production rate increased substantially in 
November despite the threat of coal, power and 
raw material shortages. The Federal German in- 
dex of industrial production (excluding buildings, 
stimulants, and food processing) rose four points 
to a record of 134 percent of the 1936 level—as 


? Reprinted from the February issue of the Information 
Rulletin; prepared by the Analytical Reports Branch of 
the Program Review Division of the Office of Economic 
Affairs, Hrcoe. 
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against an eight point rise in August, a 10 point 
jump in September, and a five point gain in Oc- 
tober. Postwar records were set in 25 of the 32 
groups. 

Production has expanded by one-fourth (27 in- 
dex points) since last July when demands brought 
on by the Korean war launched the current boom. 
Since currency reform in June 1948 output has 
risen more than 160 percent. Only iron, steel and 
leather production, steel construction and ship- 
building are below the 1936 level. ‘Total output is 
now more than 10 percent above the 1938 level. 

The largest increases in November were flat glass 
(17 percent), ceramics (8 percent), coal mining (8 
percent), oil refinery products (8 percent), elec- 
trical equipment (7 percent), iron ore mining (7 
percent), miscellaneous metal goods (7 percent), 
ferrous castings (6 percent), electricity (6 per- 
cent), shoes (5 percent) and machinery (5 per- 
cent). Decreases occurred in stones and earths 
(8 percent), chemicals (4 percent) and coal by- 
products (3 percent). 

Per-capita production has now exceeded the 
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1936 level by about 7 percent. The principal 
groups which lay below this level are the consumer 
goods industries, coal and gas, and the metal in- 
dustries. However, consumer goods, which have 
increased by more than one-third since last July, 
are almost up to the prewar per-capita level, and 
in fact textiles and ceramics passed this level in 
November. On the other hand, shoes and leather 
production are still far below prewar per-capita 
output. 

Demand for most industrial products has re- 
mained high. Orders received by manufacturers 
in October 1950, while about 10 percent less than 
the peak rate reached in September, were still more 
than 50 percent higher than the level last May 
(shortly before the outbreak of war in Korea), and 
almost double the 1949 average. In spite of ex- 
panding b peng wos and sales, backlogs of orders 
continued to increase in most industries during 
October. Although industrial sales reached a 

ostwar peak of more than DM _ 8,000,000,000 
($1,904,000,000) in October, new orders received 
during the month were estimated to exceed sales 
by more than one-fourth. 

Output per man hour in industry has increased 
by almost one-fifth since a year ago and is now 
virtually at the 1936 level. While increased in- 
vestment in industrial plants, new machinery and 
workers’ housing have all played a role in the 
higher productivity, a large part of the gain is 
due to the economies stemming from fuller and 
more rational utilization of capacity within indi- 
vidual plants and in the economy as a whole. 


Steel 


In December the daily rate of steel production 
declined by more than 10 percent from the postwar 
record set in November 1950. Total December 

roduction of crude steel—959,000 metric tons— 

ell below the 1,000,000-ton mark for the first time 
since May 1950. While absenteeism and plant 
shutdowns for the Christmas holidays affected 
production, most of the decline was due to the coal 
shortage and not to any weakening of demand. 

The steel supply became increasingly critical in 
December with a backlog of orders for hot rolled 
steel products extending to 9 months. November 
exports of hot rolled steel products—148,000 tons— 
—- to about one-fifth of November pro- 

uction. 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 





1936=100 
1950 
TOTAL ALL INDUSTRIES Sept. Oct. Nov. 
(inel. electricity and gas) 1/........ 125 7130 134 
(excl. electricity and gas) 1/........ 123 7127 131 
Investment goods (total) .......... 124 7130 134 
ES 2s Sis 5s pm 6 oo 103 7105 106 
EL, is 5 6 6's 6 ope 6 6 138 7145 152 
General peseaeen goods 
(incl. electricity and gas) ......... 137 7138 141 
(excl. electricity and gas) .......... 131 129 131 
ee ee ee 112 7120 124 
1/=Excl. food processing, stimulants and building. 
r= Revised. 
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PRODUCTION OF MAJOR COMMODITIES 


Unit of 

COMMODITY Measure 1/ _—Sept. r/ Oct.r/ Nov. p/ 

Hard coal (gross mined). . thous. t 9, 216 9, 499 10, 022 
Crude petroleum ..... t 95, 100, 350 97, 741 
NE Nl gia gt ae t 1,147,216 1,189,495 1,018, 210 
Bricks (total). ...... 1000 463, 785 454,341 412,368 
Ale el Sal 6A t 875, 912 918, 959 864, 296 
@teel Pegote.. . ww wt t 1,050,176 1,104,822 1, 080, 868 
Rolled steel finished prod- t 761, 841 783,008 789, 254 

ucts. 
Farm tractors (total) 2/ . . Pieces 9, 486 9, 116 8, 860 
Typewriters$/ ...... pieces 19, 961 21, 698 22, 563 
Passenger cars (incl. chas- pieces 21, 026 23, 219 23, 557 
Cameras (total). ..... pieces 174, 987 190,311 202,037 
a ~ ae acid (incl. ole- t-SO3 102, 740 108, 451 107, 175 
um). 

Calcium carbide ..... t 60, 691 45, 921 40, 026 
| t 17, 755 14, 778 9, 050 
Newsprint ......... t 13, 987 14, 527 14, 563 
Autoand truck tires ... pieces 319, 250 330,729 329, 137 
Shoes (total) ....... 000 pairs 8, 379 9, 214 9, 376 


1/= All tons are metric tons. 

2/= Excluding accessories, parts and spare parts. 
8/=Standard, long-carriage and portable typewriters. 
r/= Revised. 

p/= Preliminary. 


Coal and Power Shortage 


The present tight fuel and power supply in the 
German Republic stems from the fact that indus- 
try as a whole has expanded much faster during 
the past year than coal and electric-power pro- 
duction. Because of substantial gains in the 
efficiency of coal and power utilization by industry 
the impact of these shortages is considerably less 
than would otherwise have been the case. Be- 
tween October 1949 and October 1950 industry 
boosted total production by 40 percent while con- 
suming only 30 percent more power and 16 per- 
cent more coal. However, in the same period, pro- 
duction of electric power went up only 20 percent 
and production of coal only 7 percent. 

In December hard coal production declined to 
9,578,000 metric tons, 444,000 tons below the post- 
war record set in November 1950 (but 453,000 tons 
above December 1949). The decline was due pri- 
marily to the fact that Sunday and holiday pro- 
duction was lower in December than in November. 
Average daily hard coal output (excluding Sun- 
day and holiday production) was 380,100 metric 
tons in December—down slightly from the high of 
382,800 in November 1950, but up 6 percent from 
the daily average of 359,900 in December 1949. 

Although the production rate expanded in most 
industries during November, the coal shortage in 
December began to affect wane segments of in- 
dustry seriously. For example, the pulp and 

aper industry was allocated 50 percent of Novem- 
her consumption of coal for December, newsprint 
manufacturers about 55 percent and the rayon in- 
dustry 60 percent. 

Power consumption has continued to increase. 
The November 1950 consumption was 17 percent 
above that for November 1949 while available 
capacity increased by only 14 percent over the same 
period. Insufficient generating capacity together 
with the shortage of coal has necessitated the ap- 
plication of power restrictions to the heavy chem- 
ical and aluminum industry in the southern area 
of the Federal Republic. An unusually favorable 
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supply of hydroelectric power permitted the re- 
striction to be held at a lower level than was an- 
ticipated at the beginning of the critical season. 
oal difficulties continued to affect the gas in- 
dustry. Gas consumption by large industries con- 
nected to the gas grid systems was severely re- 
stricted. Coal allocations to the gas works are 
low, and so relief from this shortage may not be 
expected for some time. Gas consumption is aver- 
aging about 25 percent above that for 1949. 


Commodity Foreign Trade 


Exports from western Germany (including the 
west sectors of Berlin) rose by $18,000,000 (8 per- 
cent) in November to a postwar record of $232,- 
000,000—almost three times the $88,000,000 ex- 
ported in November 1949. The rise was almost 
wholly in finished goods. The most substantial 
gains by area were in exports to Latin America 
(24 percent to a postwar high of $27,000,000) and 
to Orec countries (6 percent to a high of $153,- 
000,000). Exports to the United States rose 5 per- 
cent, reaching $17,000,000—more than triple the 
value a year ago. 

Imports declined by $26,000,000 (8 percent) to 
$287,000,000—the second highest monthly mark in 
the postwar period. The decline (mainly sea- 
onl was Bs entirely in food and agri- 
cultural products. Foreign-aid imports dropped 
by $11,000,000 to $38,000,000—14 percent of total 
imports; nonforeign-aid imports dropped to 


WEST GERMAN FOREIGN COMMODITY TRADE 


November 1950 
(Thousand Dollars) 

















CATEGORIES Imports Ezports 
Food and Agriculture ......cccces 113, 703 8, 639 
EE as a a a bk. a ea oe OS 172, 940 223, 377 
IS. gc so a ee 6 Oe 84, 395 26, 870 
Semi-finished goods. ........+++s+6s 48, 013 36, 111 
Finished g Weaticeerxr ew nvweowe 40, 532 160, 396 
WE theese ee ee eolecineecee 286, 643 232, 016 

AREA 
Total Non-participating Countries...... 105, 226 78, 862 
RAPP , 85 17, 102 
0 ee ee ee ee a 1, 58 1, 369 
ED 6. 6 sg bah 8 6 bie ot ue 23, 371 26, 825 
Non-participating Sterling Countries... 21, 582 12, 651 
DS 6 oa she 6 ot oO < es 0, 710 10, 253 
eS <4 & & 4 & do 6 OO 8 8 8 15, 116 10, 662 
Participating Countries...........-. 181, 417 152, 601 
EEE so Be eee ee he ew eee ss 149, 327 135, 178 
i. Soh « os 6-4 6 8 ae eH 8 eS 82, 090 17, 423 
ll Pee Tee ee ee 553 
Pare ree re ee ee ee 286, 643 232, 016 


$229,000,000—$14,000,000 less than the postwar 

high reached in October. Imports from eastern 

Europe fell off 28 percent, from the United States 

23 percent and from Marshall Plan countries 10 
ercent. 

The trade deficit—$55,000,000—was the lowest 
since August 1950, when both exports and imports 
were considerably less. The trade deficit, exclud- 
ing foreign-aid imports, dropped to $17,000,000, as 
against $49,000,000 in October and $44,000,000 in 
September and as against a slight surplus in the 
May-August period. 
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Foreign Payments Position 


The deficit with the European Payments Union 
rose by $33,000,000 in December—the smallest in- 
crease since last July—bringing the cumulative 
total to more than $357,000,000 ($37,000,000 above 
the original Epv quota assigned to the Federal Re- 

ublic of Germany). The slower rate of increase 
in the deficit during November and December was 
partly due to tightened controls on imports. 
Since western Germany’s original quota has been 
exhausted, the European Payments Union in De- 
cember extended a special credit line to the Fed- 
eral Republic to cover a further $180,000,000 in 
deficits which may occur up to the end of April 
1951. 


Labor 


In spite of sustained employment in the manu- 
facturing industries, unemployment in December 
shot upward seasonally by 28 percent to 1,690,000 
at the end of the month—131,500 higher than at 
the end of December 1949. 

The unemployed constituted 10.7 percent of the 
wage and salary-earning labor force (10.3 percent 
in December 1949) and 7.5 percent of the estimated 
total labor force. 

The number of employees working short-time 
(less than 40 hours a week) rose substantially as a 
result of coal and raw material shortages, espe- 
cially in Bavaria and other southern states. Some 

lants, notably the Volkswagen Automobile 
Works, closed down for the holidays from Decem- 
ber 23 to January 2 since stocks of fuel and mate- 
rials were too low. This fact is not reflected in 
unemployment or employment figures, however, 
because employees affected were not stricken from 
the payrolls. 

Labor offices warned that employment in the 
manufacturing industries may decline in the next 
few months because of coal and sheet metal short- 
ages in particular, unless an improvement in pro- 
duction and distribution takes place. 

So far wintry weather and other purely sea- 
sonal factors rather than fuel and material short- 
ages have been responsible for the rise in unem- 
ployment. Two heavy snowfalls and tempera- 
tures as low as plus 5 degrees Fahrenheit caused 
more numerous layoffs in building and construc- 
tion as well as in some building materials indus- 
tries than in the previous mild December of 1949. 

It is estimated that 60 percent of the increase in 
unemployment was due to decline in employment 
in the building trades, 10 percent to employment 
declines in those branches of the metalworking and 
woodworking trades concerned with the manufac- 
turing of Christmas specialities (toys, jewelry, 
trinkets, musical instruments) 5 percent in agri- 
culture, 5 percent in transport and communica- 
tions, and the remainder in retail trade, food proc- 
essing, except sugar refining, and other seasonal 
industries. The number of employed building 
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workers at the end of December 1950 was about 
15 percent lower than in September 1950, whereas 
in 1949 the December—September decline was only 
6 percent. 

The estimated number of gainfully occupied 
persons declined by almost 200,000 in December to 
20,900,000, of whom the quarterly census showed 
14,160,000 employed as wage and salary earners, 
the lowest since August 1950. The number of de- 
pendent] shee aoalihe went down about 
100,000 during December. Due to the holidays 
some states counted employed persons shortly be- 
fore Christmas and the unemployed on December 
28 or later. The double counting involved may 
account in part for the abnormally large increase 
during the fourth quarter of 1950 of 344,000 in the 
total labor force (283,000 in the wage and salary 
earning labor force). 


Labor Relations 


Industrial relations further deteriorated at the 
top levels over the issue of “co-determination,” 
evidenced in acrimonious verbal exchanges be- 
tween trade union leaders, the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation and the government. 

The annual delegates’ convention of the Mine 
Workers Union, December 1, following the lead 
of the steel workers, instructed the union execu- 
tive committee to prepare a referendum on the 
question whether the miners are prepared to strike 
to enforce in the contemplated decartelization of 
the coal industry the same degree of worker par- 
ticipation in management as now exists in the steel 
industry. The referendum was to be held Jan- 
uary 17. 

The Steel Workers’ Union, bowing to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s threat that a strike for co- 
determination would be unconstitutional, has re- 
quested the steel workers individually to resign 
effective February 1, unless the government 
pledges to retain existing rights and privileges of 
the union and of the workers in the management 
of the industry when it leaves Allied control and 
becomes a German responsibility. 


Many small collective agreements were signed 
during December either for straight wage in- 
creases of from 10 to 20 percent of cost of living 
supplements. Primarily affected were office 
workers in public and private employ and manual 
workers in food prucessing industries. 


All three major price indexes (now calculated 
by the Federal Statistical Office) increased in No- 
vember—consumer prices by one point, industrial 
producer prices by two points and basic material 
prices by four points. Since the Korean war be- 
gan last June basic material prices have jumped 
13 percent and are at a postwar high; industrial 
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producer prices have gone up 6 percent and are 
at the highest level since February 1949; the con- 
sumer price index which had dipped slightly (to 
a postwar low) during the summer, is back to 
the June level. 

Increases in domestic coal prices were an- 
nounced effective December 1 and averaged DM 
4.50 (about $1.07) per ton. The Bundestag has 
accepted a government proposal to increase steel 
prices DM 28.50 (about $6.78) per ton with de- 
tails to be announced later. 

The Federal German sa 6 has approved 
tariff increases for the Bundesbahn (federal rail- 
road system) which will correspond to the rail- 
road salary and wage increase of Oct. 1, 1950, and 
to the increased costs of materials, particularly 
coal. Freight rates were to be increased effective 
Jan. 1, 1951 by an average of 15 percent and com- 
mutation fares by 50 percent (except students’ 
tickets). Exceptional freight tariffs below the 
level - operating costs (subsidy tariffs) have been 
raised. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—BIZONAL AREA // 


(1938 = 100) 
(Wage/salary earner’s family of four, with one child under 14) 
Oct. Noo. Dee. 


ee ee eee oe eee 149 150 151 
She is EP Oe 0 8 we oe ee 8 Ow Oe 150 152 155 
I Saran des er Pea HORS 275 275 275 
ech a Ge sw ak & Oe meee 187 189 192 
eh i eld ea eis & wie ee we ee OTS 103 103 103 
a ig aig wp fee ek Ke ae 118 119 119 
a a 148 148 149 
Education and entertainment. ....... 141 142 142 
i . bh 6¢ s+ 6 6 6 © 6 6% 6 « 161 163 165 
EE a ate 0410 44 4 6k ee 8 133 133 133 


1/=The Consumer Price Index is not yet available on a trizonal basis. 


Money and Credit 


Short-term credit increased by only DM 
217,000,000 ($51,646,000) during November to a 
total of DM 13,372,000,000 ($3,182,336,000) as 
compared to increases of DM 592,000,000 ($138,- 
920,000) and DM 613,000,000 ($145,894,000) (both 
revised) during September and October respec- 
tively. The volume of money (currency plus de- 
ae) increased DM 309,000,000 ($73,542,000) in 

ovember, reaching DM 26,245,000,000 ($6,247,- 
000,000), as compared to an October increase of 
DM 637,000,000 ($151,606,000) (revised). Ex- 
cess reserves as a proportion of minimum reserves 
continued to decrease to 2.3 percent at the end of 
November from 2.9 percent at the end of October 
and 5.5 percent at the end of September. 

To all appearances, the rate of monetary expan- 
sion seems to have been retarded. Preliminary 
reports for December, based on samples, indicate 
a slightly accelerated rate of expansion, probably 
attributable to pre-Christmas retail activity. 


Food and Agriculture 


The original program to ship some 30,000 metric 
tons of flour from the Federal Republic to Yugo- 
slavia* was expanded in December to a total of 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 15, 1951, p. 104. 
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approximately 67,000 tons. In return for the 
flour shipped to Yugoslavia western Germany will 
receive from the United States an equivalent 
amount of wheat, in addition to an estimated 
28,500 tons of wheat and 4,250 tons of mill prod- 
ucts as compensation for millings, labor, trans- 
portation and other Deutschemark costs. 
Immediate delivery to Yugoslavia has been es- 
sential to permit distribution before heavy snows 
curtail operations. As a result of exceptional co- 
operation among various Federal Republic agen- 
cies, 10,000 tons were shipped in November, 
37,000 tons in December, and the balance of 
20,000 tons was to be delivered by mid-January. 
Yugoslavian representatives in western German 
have expressed complete satisfaction with the qual- 
ity of flour received and with the speed of delivery. 
The program, developed on short notice, has 
been handled with ease by the German railroads— 
illustrating the great improvement in their opera- 
tion. Only 2 years ago extraordinary efforts were 
required to accomplish similar programs. The 
achievement of the railroads was accomplished 
with no more freight cars than 2 years ago and 
approximately 70,000 fewer employees. 


Feeds 


Because of excellent growing conditions during 
the spring and summer and despite a sharp reduc- 
tion in area, hay production in 1950 reached 
22,000,000 metric tons dry weight equivalent, 
about 2 percent higher than in 1949. In addition, 
substantial increases have occurred in the produc- 
tion of fodder roots (about 4,000,000 metric tons 
to more than 25,000,000 tons), intermediate field 
fodder and other fodder plants. Furthermore, 
the increased production of beets of all kinds has 
provided more fodder from beet tops. 

reg terre word 12,500,000 metric tons of the 
total potato harvest of 28,000,000 metric tons are 
expected to be fed animals during 1950-51—some 
6,000,000 metric tons more than fed last year—and 
enough for more than 1 ton of potatoes per ho 
estimated to be on farms during 1950-51. Fe 
grain production during 1950 has been about 
150,000 metric tons, or 3.5 percent more than in 
1949. Feed grain imports during 1950-51 
planned by the Federal Ministry for Food, Agri- 
culture and Forestry will approach those of the 
previous year. 

As a result of the sharp rise in world market 
sugar prices, the price of sugar-beet molasses to 
be exchanged with the United States, at the ratio 
of 3 to 1, has been increased to $40 per metric ton 
f.o.b. German ports, from the $35 originally 
agreed. The Federal Republic has to date made 
firm commitments for the delivery of 15,000 metric 
tons molasses during March 1951. 


Industrial production (as estimated from the 
value of sales by manufacturers) reached a post- 
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war record of 43 percent of the 1936 level in 
November 1950—10 percent (four points) above 
the October level and almost 60 percent above the 
level a year ago. This sharp rise in production 
since a year ago has been accomplished mainly 
through a lengthening of the average work day 
and higher output per manhour. Industrial em- 
ployment has gone up by only about 14 percent. 

Unemployment rose seasonally by approxi- 
mately 9,000 in December 1950, reaching 286,500— 
20,000 less than the high point reached in 
February 1950. 


Visit of the French President 


On March 15, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the President of the French Republic, 
Vincent Auriol, and his party will arrive at 
Washington on March 28. President and Mrs. 
Truman will meet President Auriol’s party at 
Union Station. On that evening, President and 
Mrs. Truman will give a dinner in honor of Presi- 
dent and Madame Auriol. 

On March 29, President Auriol will lay a 
wreath at the statue of Lafayette in Lafayette 
Park; and, on that evening, the Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Acheson will give a dinner in honor of 
President and Madame Auriol. 

On March 30, the President and party will leave 
Washington for Annapolis where they will visit 
the Naval Academy and review a parade of mid- 
shipmen. On that evening, President and Madame 
Auriol will give a dinner in honor of President and 
Mrs. Truman at the French Embassy. 

The party will go to Mount Vernon on March 31 
where the President will lay a wreath on the tomb 
of Washington and will also visit Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery where the President will lay a 
wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

On April 2, the President will address the Con- 

ess, and, later, the party will depart for New 

ork City. 

On April 3, the President and his party will be 
received at City Hall by the Mayor of New York, 
and Columbia University will bestow an honorary 
degree on the President. 

e President and party will visit Hyde Park 
on April 4 and will depart for Montreal that night 
enroute to Ottawa. 

Included in President Auriol’s party are the 
following persons: 


Robert Schuman, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Henri 
Bonnet, Ambassador of the French Republic, and Madame 
Bonnet; Gen. Paul Grossin, Military Secretary General 
to the President; Jacques Dumaine, Chief of Protocol; 
Paul Auriol, Assistant Secretary General to the President ; 
Jacques Koscziusko-Morizet, Director of the Office of the 
President ; Bernard Beck, Counselor, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; David K. HE. Bruce, American Ambassador to 
France; John F. Simmons, Chief of Protocol; and Maj. 
Gen. William E. Hall, USAF, Aide to the President. 
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Facts Relating to Roosevelt Letter Purportedly 
Written to National Council of Young Israel 


[Released to the press March 12] 


The only reference to a letter dated February 20, 
1943, purportedly written by President Roosevelt 
to a representative of the National Council of 
Young Israel, in the files of the Department prior 
to the recent reports from Embassy Paris was that 
contained in Despatch No. 694, May 26, 1950, from 
Embassy Madrid. The subject of that despatch 
was Espana tenia razén, 1939-1945 (Madrid, 1949, 
1950), a justification of Spain’s conduct during the 
past war, by José Maria Doussinague, former Po- 
litical Director of the Spanish Foreign Ministry 
and presently Spanish Ambassador to Chile. The 
pertinent statement referred to a “letter allegedly 
written by President Roosevelt to a Zionist, 
Zabrousky.” 

The alleged letter is not cut out of whole cloth 
but ingeniously fashioned from fact, half truth, 
rumor, and inaccuracy. The illusion of authen- 
ticity is created but fades under scrutiny. This is 
especially true of the final paragraph. 

A. The facts bearing upon an award of the 
Council to President Roosevelt and the celebration 
of its thirty-first anniversary are as follows: 


1. In a letter of November 22, 1938, Jacob O. 
Zabronsky, President of the National Council of 
Young Israel, informed President Roosevelt that 
constituent branches of the Council had unani- 
mously voted to present him with its second annual 
award and “a copy of Israel’s greatest treasure, the 
Scroll of the Torah.”? He requested the Presi- 
dent to designate the time and place most conven- 
ient for him to accept the award. 

2. President Roosevelt’s acceptance of the 
award was communicated to Zabronsky by Col. 
Marvin H. McIntyre, Secretary to the President. 
McIntyre’s letter was dated December 12, 1938. 
Arrangements for the formal presentation were 
to be made at a later date. 

3. On December 14, 1938, Zabronsky again 
wrote to the President. Gratefully acknowledg- 
ing the President’s willingness to accept the award, 
he sought a statement from Mr. Roosevelt, a state- 
ment to be included in a publication which would 
be issued at the dinner on January 29, 1939, com- 
memorating the twenty-seventh anniversary of the 
National Council of Young Israel. 
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4. Subsequently, an appropriate message from 
the President, dated December 20, 1938, was sent to 
Zabronsky. Despite the changes that might occur 
in the process of several translations, there is a very 
striking similarity between the first three sentences 
of the December 20, 1938, document and the final 
paragraph of the alleged February 20, 1943, letter. 
(For a comparison, see “C.”) 

5. Jacob O. Zabronsky as President of the 
Council of Young Israel presented the second 
annual award and the scroll of the Torah to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the White House, March 14, 
1939. 

6. The thirty-first anniversary dinner of the 
Council was held on March 28, 1943, Hotel Wal- 
dorf Astoria, New York. The presiding officer 
was President J. David Delman, not Zabronsky. 
On that occasion, Zabronsky dedicated a service 
flag in honor of young Israelites in the armed 
forces and recited a prayer “for President Roose- 
velt, for all constituted officers of the United 
States, and for servicemen.” ? 

7. Writing to President Roosevelt on Novem- 
ber 1, 1944, Zabronsky expressed his “heartfelt 
wishes for a double Victory—the first at the polls 
on November 7th, and the second on the battle- 
fields of the world in the very near future.” He 
recalled their meeting at the White House on 
March 14, 1939, and indicated that he had not 
seen the President since that date. 


B. Other portions of the alleged letter suffer 
likewise under examination. 


1. Visit of Timoshenko to the United States.— 
A check of qualified sources in State and Defense 


1Photostatic copies of correspondence between the 
White House and Zabronsky were made available by Her- 
man Kahn, Director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
Hyde Park, N. Y. There are 53 pieces in the series, the 
first dated February 10, 1938, and the last November 8, 
1944, none for 1943. These are all of a more or less cere- 
monial or routine nature. The report from the Roosevelt 
Library stated that the material there failed to reveal any 
such letter as that of February 20 or any indication of such 
a letter ever having been written. 

*The Young Israel Viewpoint (April 1943) pp. 8-9; 
New York Times, Mar. 29, 1943, p. 6. 
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Departments and CIA failed to uncover any evi- 
dence that Marshal Timoshenko ever visited the 
United States before, during, or after the war. In 
February 1943, however, rumors of a pending visit 
by Timoshenko to the United States had appeared 
in press and radio reports from North Africa, 
London, and New York. In his press conference 
of February 16, 1943, President Roosevelt simply 
laughed off the question. Tass News Agency 
denied all reports.® 

It is known that, in January 1943, Marshal 
Timoshenko was in active command of Soviet 
forces in the North between Staraya Russa and 
Leningrad. He was credited with victories at 
Demyansk and in the Lake Ilmen region from 
February to June 1943. 

2. Councils of Europe and Asia—lIt is a 
matter of published record that, in the spring and 
fall of 1943, President Roosevelt was emphatically 
opposed to the United States being a member of 
an independent regional group such as a Council 
of Europe. He indicated this position to British 
Foreign Secretary Eden in a meeting at Washing- 
ton, March 27, 1943; and again to Josef Stalin at 
the Tehran Conference, November 1943.4 

All the United Nations, in the President’s 
opinion, should be members of a world organiza- 
tion, under which there might be regional coun- 
cils also exercising only advisory powers. The 
real decisions would be made by the United States, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China. This 
“Four Policemen” idea ties in with the “World 
Tetrarchy” phrase of the alleged letter. In the 
latter, however, there is no mention of China. 
At the Tehran Conference, Stalin was reported 
to be doubtful as to the power of China when the 
war ended and to feel that the small nations of 
Europe would take an unfavorable view of the 
“Four Policemen” concept especially with China 
as one of them.° 

3. Absorption of Baltic States by the Soviet 
Union.—As late as March 14, 1943, when he dis- 
cussed postwar geographical problems with Eden, 
President Roosevelt was averse to yielding un- 
reservedly to any future Soviet demand for 
absorption of the Baltic States into the U.S.S.R. 
He felt that the United States would require 





3 New York Times, Feb. 14, 1943, p. 36; ibid., Feb. 15, 
p. 6; ibid., Feb. 22, p. 9; The Public Papers and Addresses 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, vol. XII (The Tide Turns), 

. 95. 
" * Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins; An Inti- 
mate History, pp. 717, 786. Prime Minister Churchill did 
discuss with President Inonu of Turkey at Adana, Jan. 30, 
1943, the idea of a postwar organization such as Councils 
of Europe and of Asia. He publicized the scheme in a 
speech of Mar. 21, 1943. (Winston S. Churchill, The 
Hinge of Fate, pp. 711f.; Onwards to Victory; War 
Speeches of the Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill, C. H., 
M. P., 1948, pp. 36f.; Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, 
p. 700.) 
5 Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 786. 
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another plebiscite as the 1939 was probably a 
fake. He agreed that, pending a decision, close 
economic and military relations between those 
states and the Soviet Union were essential.® 

4. Role of France in the postwar era.—No evi- 
dence has been found as to what the President 
thought, in the spring of 1943, should be the role 
of France in the postwar period and world 
organization. 

C. Similarity between certain portions of De- 
cember 20, 1938, message from President Roose- 
velt to Zabronsky and of alleged February 20, 
1943, document. 


1. December 20, 1938: 


I am deeply touched by the action of the National 
Council of Young Israel in presenting to me the second 
annual award of that organization. And I appreciate 
from the bottom of my heart the generous terms of your 
letter conveying to me your decision to present me with 
a copy of Israel’s greatest treasure, the scroll of the 
Torah. 

Will you, therefore, please convey my thanks to 
the National Council on the happy occasion of the banquet 
marking its twenty-seventh anniversary. 


2. February 20, 1943: 


I noted with the greatest pleasure, as I said to you 
at the time, the generous terms of the document advising 
me of your decision, and the desire which you expressed 
of presenting to me, on behalf of the National Council, 
a copy of that treasure which is the finest of Israel, the 
Roll of the Torah. This letter is your proof of my 
acceptance; to the loyalty I respond with the greatest 
of confidence. Be good enough, I beg you, to convey my 
gratitude to the distinguished body over which you pre- 
side, recalling the happy occasion of the banquet on your 
thirty-first anniversary. 


TEXT OF ALLEGED LETTER 
OF FEBRUARY 20, 1943 


[Translation] 


THE WHITE HovusE 
Washington, February 20, 1948. 

My peAR Mr. ZAprousky: As I had the pleasure of 
stating orally to you and to Mr. Weis, I am profoundly 
moved by the fact that the National Council of Young 
Israel has had the great kindness to offer itself to me as 
a mediator with our mutual friend Stalin in these very 
difficult moments in which every danger of friction within 
the Union of Nations—achieved at the cost of so many 
concessions—would bring fatal consequences to all, but 
principally to the Soviet Union itself. 

It is, then, to their interest and ours to smooth off the 
edges, something which now is and in future is going to 
be difficult in dealing with Litvinov, whom I have found 
it necessary to warn, much to my regret, that “those who 
meddle with Uncle Sam may come out the worse”, and 
that applies to domestic as well as foreign affairs. For 
his pretensions with respect to Communist activities in 
the United States of America have already become quite 
intolerable. 

Timoshenko showed himself to be more reasonable in 
his brief but fruitful visit, and to desire, furthermore, 
that a new interview with the Marshal might be a rapid 
means toward an exchange of impressions directly with 
Stalin, something which I consider to be of constantly 
increasing urgency, above all when I recall how much 
good came from the Stalin—Churchill téte @ téte. 





* Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 709, 715. 
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The United States and Great Britain are ready—with 
no mental reservations whatever—to give absolute equal- 
ity and vote to the U.S.S.R. in the future post-war reor- 
ganization of the world. In that reorganization it will 
form part—as the British Prime Minister had informed 
it since Adana, on the occasion of sending it the well- 
known draft—of the directing group within the Council 
of Europe and the Council of Asia, its right to that place 
being derived not only from the extensive intercontinental 
location of the U.S.S.R. but principally from its magnifi- 
cent and to all eyes admirable struggle against Nazism, 
which will deserve all the congratulations of History and 
of Civilization. 

It is our intention—and I speak on behalf of my great 
country and the powerful British Empire—that these 
Continental Councils shall be composed of all of their 
respective independent States, although with equitable 
proportional representation. 

And you, my dear Mr. Zabrousky, may assure Stalin 
that the U.S.S.R. will be, for such purpose and with 
equality of power, a member of the governing body of 
the said Councils (Europe and Asia), and will also be 
a member, on a par with England and the United States, 
of the High Court that will have to be created to solve 
differences among the various nations, and it will like- 
wise identically take part in the selection and prepara- 
tion of the international forces, and in the arming and 
command of those forces which, on the orders of the Con- 
tinental Council, will operate within each State, in order 
that the very wise postulates for the maintenance of 
peace, in the spirit of the esteemed League of Nations, 
may not again come to naught, but that these interstate 
bodies and their joint armies may be able to impose their 
decisions and cause them to be obeyed. 

Now, this high directing post in the World Tetrarchy— 
we are planning to give the Secretaryship to France, 
although with voice but without vote, as a reward for 
its present resistance and a penalty for its former weak- 
ness—should satisfy Stalin to the point of not renewing 
pretensions that create insoluble problems for us. Thus, 
the American Continent will remain outside all Soviet 
influence and under the exclusive influence of the United 
States, as we have promised our continental countries. 
In Europe France will again revolve in the British orbit— 
with broad self-determination and with the right to the 
aforementioned Secretaryship in the Tetrarchy—and 
under the protection of England, Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
and Greece would also be developed toward a modern 
definitive civilization that would bring them out of their 
historic collapse; aside from granting to the Soviet Union 
an outlet to the Mediterranean, we would also yield to 
their desires in Finland and in the Baltic in general, and 
we would require from Poland a sensible attitude of 
understanding and settlement, leaving a broad field for 
expansion, furthermore, to Stalin, in the undeveloped 
small countries of Eastern Europe—taking due account, 
however, of the rights of Yugoslav and Czechoslovak 
loyalty—aside from total recovery of the territories which 
have temporarily been taken from Great Russia. 

And above all, elimination of the German danger which, 
with the Third Reich divided and its pieces jumbled to- 
gether with other territories in new nationalities opposed 
to the German, will definitively disappear as a danger 
to the U.S.S.R. and to Europe and to the whole world. 

As for Turkey, why discuss it further! This has to 
be understood, and Churchill, in both our names, has 
given the necessary assurances to Inonu. The passage 
to the Mediterranean which is obtained for Stalin should 
satisfy him. 

As for Asia, according to its postulates, except in case 
of later complications. With respect to Africa, why more 
about that! Because something will have to be returned 
to France and it will even have to be compensated for 
the matter of Asia, and it will also be necessary to add 
to Egypt, as was promised to the Wafdists; with regard 
to Spain and Portugal, for the sake of better universal 
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equilibrium, they also will have to be compensated for 
the necessary renunciations. The United States also 
enters into that part, by right of conquest, and will neces- 
sarily claim some vital point for its zone. This is just! 
And it is necessary to allow Brazil the small colonial 
expansion offered. 

Convince Stalin, my dear Mr. Zabrousky, that, for the 
good of all and for the rapid annihilation of the Reich 
(though all this is nothing more than general lines pre- 
sented for study), he must give in with respect to colo- 
nizing in Africa and, with respect to America, he must 
withdraw his propaganda and intervention in labor 
centers. Convince him also of my absolute understanding 
and of my full sympathy and desire to facilitate solutions, 
for which the interview I propose would be most desirable. 

And this is the question, in full. 

I noted with the greatest pleasure, as I said to you at 
the time, the generous terms of the document advising me 
of your decision, and the desire which you expressed of 
presenting to me, on behalf of the National Council, a 
copy of that treasure which is the finest of Israel, the 
Roll of the Torah. This letter is your proof of my accept- 
ance; to the loyalty I respond with the greatest of confi- 
dence. Be good enough, I beg of you, to convey my 
gratitude to the distinguished body over which you pre- 
side, recalling the happy occasion of the banquet on your 
thirty-first anniversary. 

I wish you the best of success in your work of inter- 
pretation. 

Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Agreement With Belgium 
on Indemnification for War Damage 


[Released to the press March 13] 


By an exchange of notes on March 12, 1951, be- 
tween the American Ambassador in Brussels, 
Robert D. Murphy, and the Belgium Foreign 
Minister, Paul G. van Zeeland, an agreement for 
the granting of reciprocal treatment to the na- 
tionals of the two nations for indemnification of 
war damage to private property went into effect. 

Reciprocal national treatment is given for in- 
demnification of war damage sustained by Amer- 
ican nationals in Belgium and by Belgian 
nationals within the territorial limits of the 
United States, including Hawaii and Alaska. In 
order to receive Belgian national treatment, the 
interested persons must qualify as American ne - 
tionals, both on the date of the war damage and 
on March 12,1951. The benefits are extended also 
to persons who have the status of American 
nationals only on one of the above-mentioned 
dates and that of a national either of Belgium or 
one of the other countries with which Belgium 
has concluded a reciprocal agreement concerning 
war damage on the other date. 

War damage to ships and boats is not covered 
by this agreement, but this limitation applies only 
to the vessels themselves, their equipment, appara- 
tus, and accessories necessary to navigation. 
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Belgian law provides that an inventory and an 
estimate of the value of the property of those 
suffering war damage drawn up as of October 
9, 1944, must be filed with the competent Belgian 
authorities. 

All claims for indemnification must be filed 
within 3 months of the publication of the agree- 
ment. 

Americans seeking indemnification for war 
damage sustained in Belgium may file their claims 
with any Belgian consulate in the United States 
or with the Ministry of Reconstruction, 46 rue de 
la Loi, Brussels, Belgium. Appropriate forms 
for filing a claim may be obtained at any Belgian 
consulate or the Ministry of Reconstruction. 
Belgian consulates are located at New York, 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
and Dallas, Texas. Persons who already have 
war damage claims on file with the Belgian au- 
thorities are not required to make new applica- 
tions at this time. 

The Department of State previously urged 
American nationals on March 27, 1946, August 
5, 1946, and February 3, 1948, to file their declara- 
tions of war damage with the Belgian Ministry 
of Reconstruction in anticipation of the agreement 
which has now been concluded. 


U. S. Delegation to Guatemalan 
Inaugural Ceremonies 
[Released to the press March 5] 


The President has approved the following dele- 
gation to represent the United States at the inau- 

ration of Lt. Col. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman as 
| mae of the Republic of Guatemala on 
March 15: 


Capus M. Waynick, Personal Representative of the Presi- 
dent and Special Ambassador, head of delegation; 
U.S. Ambassador to Nicaragua 


Other members of the delegation will be: 


Thomas C. Mann, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs 

Lt. Gen. William H. H. Morris., Jr., Commander in Chief, 
Caribbean Command 

Milton K. Wells, Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., U.S. Embassy in 
Guatemala 

Col. Samuel P. Walker, Jr., Military Attaché, U.S. Em- 
bassy in Guatemala 

Col. Charles H. Deerwester, Air Attaché, U.S. Embassy in 
Guatemala 

Capt. Alvord John Greenacre, Naval Attaché, U.S. Em- 
bassy in Guatemala 

Andrew B. Wardlaw, Second Secretary of U.S. Embassy 
in Guatemala 





*BuLLeETIN of Apr. 14, 1946, p. 634; Aug. 18, 1946, p. 
336; and Feb. 29, 1948, p. 278. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Restitution of Property: Monetary Gold Looted by Ger- 
many. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2123. 
Pub. 4009. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Spain— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Madrid April 
30 and May 3, 1948; entered into force May 3, 1948. 


Weather Stations: Cooperative Program in Cuba. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 2125. Pub. 4016. 
7 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Cuba— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Habana June 
30, 1950; entered into force July 1, 1950. 


Economic Cooperation With the Netherlands Under Pub- 
lic Law 472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and 
a International Acts Series 2126. Pub. 4019. 9 pp. 
5¢. 
Agreement between the United States and the Nether- 
lands amending agreement of July 2, 1948—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed at The Hague, January 
bg February 2, 1950; entered into force February 


Air Service: Facilities in Italy. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 2127. Pub. 4020. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Italy— 


Effected by exchange of notes signed at Rome June 9, 
1947 ; entered into force June 9, 1947. 


Industrial Mobilization for Defense. Treaties and Other 

International Acts Series 2136. Pub. 4037. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Canada— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Washington 
October 26, 1950; entered into force October 26, 1950. 


Passport Visas. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2134. Pub. 4039. 3 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Panama— 
Effected by exchange of notes dated at Panam4 March 
16 and June 14, 1949; entered into force June 14, 1949. 


Termination of Reciprocal Trade Agreement of March 
11, 1936. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2133. Pub. 4040. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Nicara- 
gua—Signed at Managua February 28, 1950; entered 
into force February 28, 1950. 


Technical Cooperation: Rural Improvement. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2139. Pub. 4045. 5 
pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Iran— 
Signed at Teheran October 19, 1950; entered into force 
October 19, 1950. 


United Nations Action in Korea Under Unified Command. 
International Organization and Conference Series III, 66 
Pub. 4108. Tpp. 5¢. 


Eleventh Report to the Security Council, January 31, 
1951. 
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Point 4 Agreements Signed 


ISRAEL 
[Released to the press February 26] 


The Technical Cooperation Administration to- 
day announced the conclusion of a Point 4 general 
agreement between the Governments of the United 
States and Israel. The pact was signed at Hakirya 
by Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett and United 
States Ambassador Monnett B. Davis. It was the 
first official act of the newly appointed Ambassador 
since presenting his credentials to the Government 
of Israel. He recently assumed his new post after 
having served since February 1948 as United 
States Ambassador to the Republic of Panama. 

Mr. Davis and Foreign Minister Sharett wel- 
comed the new agreement as a further example of 
friendly cooperation between the two nations since 
the creation of the state of Israel. 

The agreement sets forth conditions of coopera- 
tion prescribed by the Act for International De- 
velopment of 1950, which authorized the Point 4 
Program. Within the framework of this “um- 
brella agreement,” specific projects will assist 
Israel by sending experts from the United States 
and by bringing trainees to the United States to 
enlarge their knowledge and experience in their 
specialized fields. 

The Government of Israel already has suggested 
that American experts would be useful and wel- 
come in connection with road construction, rail- 
ways, irrigation methods, organization of public 
health services, technical training, and citrus fruit 
production. Areas in which Israel would like to 
have its own personnel trained in the United States 
include deep-sea fishing, railways, the ceramic in- 
dustry, and ship repairing. All of these projects 
are related to the broad program of economic 
development projected in Israel’s 4-year plan and 
are designed to aid Israel’s efforts to develop its 
resources and improve working and living con- 
ditions. 


JORDAN 
[Released to the press March 2] 


The Technical Cooperation Administration an- 
nounced the signing of a general agreement for 
technical cooperation between the United States 
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and the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan. ‘The 
agreement was signed at Amman by Samir Pasha 
Rifai, Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Jordan and A. David Fritzlan, Chargé 
d’Affaires of the American Legation, and became 
effective as of February 27, 1951. 

The agreement paves the way for cooperative 
action to develop Satute resources and improve 
the living standard of its people. 


LEBANON 


[Released to the press February 27] 


The Governments of the United States and 
Lebanon have agreed to a Point 4 project for de- 
velopment of the Litani River. The project calls 
for a technical mission of 12 specialists from the 
Bureau of Reclamation, United States Department 
of Interior, to cooperate with the Government of 
Lebanon in making a survey for the power and 
irrigation development of the Litani River. A 
fund of $66,400 has been set up to begin this work 
during the current fiscal year. 

A United Nations Economic Survey Mission, 
headed by Gordon Clapp, Chairman of the TVA 
Board, visited Lebanon in 1949 and recommended 
the development of the Litani River as one of the 
major means of increasing both industrial and 
agricultural output. Hydroelectric power and 
irrigation have been placed at the head of a list 
of economic development projects proposed by 
Lebanon as part of a plan for raising the coun- 
try’s living standards. 

Lebanon, with a land area of 4,000 square miles, 
is approximately the size of Connecticut. The 
population is estimated at 1,200,000, making 
Lebanon one of the most densely settled of the 
Near East countries. 

Two-thirds of Lebanon’s inhabitants live in the 
rural areas, agriculture being the principal sup- 
port of the country. Much of the land under cul- 
tivation is given over to the production of fruits 
and garden vegetables. A serious deficiency in 
the production of cereal crops now makes it neces- 
sary for Lebanon to import large quantities of 
wheat, barley, and corn. 
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BOLIVIA 
[Released to the press March 14] 


Bolivia today concluded a Point 4 general agree- 
ment with the United States. The signing took 
place at La Paz with Foreign Minister Pedro 
Zilveti Arce representing Bolivia and Ambassador 
Irving Florman representing the United States. 
On a recent visit to Bolivia, Technical Coopera- 
tion Administrator Henry G. Bennett conferred 
with President Mamerto Urriolagoitia on the 
— of the proposed Point 4 Program. 

olivia’s development porgeem will include co- 
operative efforts in the fields of agriculture, health, 
education, and transportation. Increased food 
supply for Bolivia’s people has high priority in 
the Point 4 technical assistance program. At 
present, Bolivia must import foodstuffs which 
constitute a heavy drain on the foreign exchange 
received from the exports of minerals. It is 
planned to expand the work of the Servicio Agri- 
cola Inter-Americano in which the United States 
Department of Agriculture has cooperated since 
1944. 

Since 1942, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, through a cooperative servicio, has as- 
sisted in extensive health and sanitation programs 
in Bolivia. This Servicio has constructed health 
centers, carried out health education, supervised 
the building of sewer and water systems, and 
built small hospitals in isolated regions where the 
people previously had little or no medical care. 
At present, there are nine Americans working 
with 357 Bolivians on this project. Paul S. Fox, 
of Santa Fe, New Mexico, is chief of the Institute’s 
Health and Sanitation Field Party. 

In 1944, an education Servicio was established 
by local Bolivian Government departments and 
agencies in cooperation with the Institute. Some 
200 rural elementary schools and two rural normal 
schools have been established under this education 
program. 

The new Point 4 agreement makes possible also 
the continuation of child-welfare projects, the fur- 
ther development of Bolivia’s transportation sys- 
tem through the construction of new airports, and 
the improvement of existing air transport prac- 
tices through air traffic controls and air navigation 
facilities. 


COLOMBIA 
[Released to the press March 9 } 


The Technical Cooperation Administration an- 
nounced today the conclusion of a Point 4 general 
agreement between the United States and Colom- 
bia. Representing their Governments at the sign- 
ing at Bogoté were United States Ambassador 
Willard L. Beaulac and Colombian Foreign Min- 
ister Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo. 
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The conclusion of this general agreement paves 
the way for the negotiation of special project 
agreements designed to help Colombia carry out 
her economic development plans. 

Since 1942, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs has been operating a health and sanitation 
servicio at Bogoté, headed by Dr. Jean F. Rogier 
of Mason City, Iowa, which has been working with 
the Colombian Government on problems in pre- 
ventive medicine and sanitation. Most of the 
funds for the project have come from Colombia. 

Anthony Arriza of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority is serving as adviser and consultant to the 
Colombian Government on matters of air commu- 
nications and traffic control. 

The Department of Agriculture is represented 
in Colombia by three American root goons 
Victor R. Gardner of East Lansing, Michigan, 
former director of the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, who is working with 
the Colombian Ministry of Agriculture and the 
National Coffee Federation; Dr. Richard F. 
Schultes of Massachusetts and Raymond E. Sta- 
delman of Kentucky, who are engaged in rubber 
development work. 

A mining engineer from the Interior Depart- 
ment, Thomas Fraser of Whitehall, Illinois, went 
to Colombia last November on a Point 4 project 
to assist the Government in developing high grade 
coals. His headquarters are in the Cali Valley 
mining area. 

The Technical Cooperation Administration has 
approved a Colombian request for a highway engi- 
neer and a highway economist to help reorganize 
the Ministry of Public Works. 

Daniel Chaves, a specialist in animal husbandry 
from New Mexico, is teaching at the Medellin 
Agricultural College under the U.S. Educational 
Exchange program. A Colombian, Miss Angela 
Hernandez Arango, is in the United States under 
similar arrangement, receiving training in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture library which 
she expects to use in her work at the college library 
in Medellin. 


URUGUAY 
[Released to the press March 14] 


The Governments of the United States and 
Uruguay today concluded a General Point 4 
agreement which will put into operation a project 
to increase the food supply of Uruguay. Amer- 
ican Ambassador Christian M. Ravndal and 
Uruguayan Minister of Foreign Affairs Alberto 
Dominguez Campora negotiated the agreement 
which took the form of an exchange of notes. 

The Technical Cooperation Administration 
announced that the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs will be Point 4’s agent in carrying out the 
food supply project according to the Servicio 
plan. 
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Of Point 4 funds, $83,000 have been allocated 
to the project. Uruguay will match this finan- 
cial commitment and, in addition, will supply the 
greater share of personnel. 

Since 1948, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs has been cooperating with the Govern- 
ment of Uruguay in a health and sanitation 
Servicio, here has accented the training of pro- 
fessional people and the operation of health 
centers. 

The new food supply Servicio will emphasize 
agricultural extension activities, research in live- 
stock diseases, and the pooling of farm machinery. 


PANAMA 
[Released to the press March 1] 


The Republic of Panama and the United States 
have entered into an agreement, as a part of the 
Point 4 Program of technical cooperation, provid- 
ing specifically for joint development of a health 
and sanitation project. Dr. Carlos N. Brin, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, signed for Panama; and 
Murray M. Wise, Chargé d’A ffaires, signed on be- 
half of the United States. 

Activities under the health and sanitation agree- 
ment will be governed by the terms and conditions 
of the Point 4 general agreement for technical co- 
operation signed in Panama on December 30, 
1950. 

Under the new agreement, specific projects ma 
include the operation and development of healt 
centers, the use and administration of preventive 
medicine, disease control, development of safe 
water supply, sewage disposal and environment 
sanitation, insect control, health education, devel- 
opment of nursing, and the training in Panama, 
in the United States, and elsewhere of local per- 
sonnel in the field of health and sanitation. 

An administrative agency, to be known as the 
Servicio Cooperativo Inter-Americano de Salud 
Publica will be established by the Government of 
Panama within the Ministry of Labor, Social Wel- 
fare, and Public Health to carry out the health 
and sanitation program. The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs will cooperate in carrying out 
the program as the agent of the Technical Co- 
operation Administration. The United States 
will contribute $50,000 to,cover activities to June 
30, 1951. These funds will be deposited to the 
credit of the Servicio together with an equal sum 
from Panama. In addition, the United States 
will make funds available to pay the salaries and 
other expenses of American experts who will go 
to Panama. 

The agreement provides that Panama and the 
United States may agree later, subject to the avail- 
ability of funds, to continue the health and sani- 
tation program in Panama until June 30, 1955, 
the termination date of the agreement. 
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U. S.-Chile Sign 
Air Force Mission Agreement 

There were signed on February 15 by Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, and Félix Nieto del 


Rio, Ambassador of Chile to the United States, 
two agreements providing for the detail of officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Navy and of 
the United States Air Force, respectively, as ad- 
visory missions to serve in Chile. The agreements 
are to continue in force for 3 years from the date 
of signature and may be extended beyond that 
period at the request of the Government of Chile. 


VOA Expands Broadcast Programs 


The Voice of America will step up its interna- 
tional broadcasting operations on Thursday, 
March 15, under the Campaign of Truth program 
authorized by Congress last fall, the Department 
of State disclosed on March 9. 

The expansion will include the inauguration of 

rograms in Portuguese to Portugal and in the 
bolas dialect to China, as well as increases in 
present transmission schedules to France, Hun- 
gary, Austria, Turkey, Italy, and in English to 
urope. 

Thursday’s additions will increase the output 
of the Voice of America to 37 hours and 55 min- 
utes daily in 29 languages and dialects, as com- 
pared with 28 hours and 55 minutes daily in 24 
languages at the start of the current fiscal year on 
J uy 1, 1950. 

he new Portuguese program will be 15 minutes 
daily and will be broadcast at 3:15 p.m., e.s.t. 
(8:15 p.m. Portuguese time), and relayed over 
BBC facilities. 

The new Swatow program will be 30 minutes 
daily starting at 6 a.m., e.s.t. (7 p.m., China time), 
with relays over facilities at Honolulu and Manila. 
The Voice of America already broadcasts to China 
in Mandarin, Cantonese, and Amoy, and the 
Swatow broadcast will increase the daily output 
to China to 514 hours daily. 

The revised schedule will include “breakfast” 
programs in French (7: 45-8 a.m., French time), 
Hungarian (7-7: 15 a.m., Hungarian time), Ger- 
man to Austria (6:45-7 a.m., Austrian time), 
Italian be 15-7 : 30 a.m., Italian time), and Eng- 
lish to Europe. 

A present Hungarian program of 15 minutes 
daily will be increased to 30 minutes (9: 45-10: 15 
p.m., Hungarian time), expanding the Hungarian 
output to 1 hour and 15 minutes deity, and a new 
15-minute Turkish broadcast will be added (10- 
10: 15 p.m., Turkish time). 

The new French, Hungarian, Italian, and Eng- 
lish programs will be relayed by facilities at 
Munich; the Turkish program by facilities at 
Tangier; and the Austrian program by the Red- 
White-Red network in Austria. 
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Water Control and Utilization Discussed as a World Problem 


by Isador Lubin 
US. Representative to ECOSOC * 


In discussing item 10 of the agenda, namely, In- 
ternational Cooperation on Water Control and 
Utilization, we are considering a tool that, if prop- 
erly used, can be a significant factor in attainin 
world peace. The intelligent use of the world’s 
water supplies can bring economic and social ad- 
vantages heretofore unknown to many parts of the 
world. 

A nation which is divided in purpose may again 
reunite. A nation which has lost its liberty may 
again attain it. But a nation which squanders its 
resources can rarely recover them. : And a nation 
which fails to develop its resources can never grow 
intrinsically strong. 

These are not hollow words. Evidence of their 
truth is written in the ancient and abandoned 
fields and vanished civilizations of north Central 
Africa and in the worn lands of many unhappy 
sections of the world. 

A nation of land without water is an economic, 
if not an actual desert. Given water, that same 
land may be converted into a productive source of 
income and economic stability. Any nation which 
wastes its water, limits its chance of growth, for 
only by an adequately balanced frond. cn of 
water and land can any nation prosper in agri- 
culture, in industry, in commerce, or in a matured 
and inspiring culture. 

Civilizations and peoples have always followed 
water. Water has not only sustained life, and 
the vegetation upon which life is dependent for 
nourishment and livelihood but water has always 
served as one of the important arteries of com- 


*Excerpts from a statement made on Feb. 22 in the 
Economic Committee of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, meeting at Santiago, Chile, and released to the press 
by the U.S. delegation to Ecosoc on the same date. 
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merce. Of the 10 largest cities in the United 
States, for example, every one is located upon 
navigable waters. In fact, you will be interested 
to realize that two-thirds of the capital cities of 
the United Nations nations are located either on 
navigable waters or significantly important lakes 
or streams in their respective countries. Further, 
I am sure that if you will examine your own coun- 
tries in your mind’s eye, you will find this to be 
equally true of your largest cities, whether or not 
they are your national capitals. 

Water routes for commerce are still of vital 
importance in all countries, however extensively 
those countries may have developed other means 
of transportation, and they will remain important 
for that purpose for the foreseeable future. 

The bare fact is that no matter whatever other 
uses there have been in the past there is no substi- 
tute for water for modern domestic and industrial 
purposes. It is obvious that no city of any sig- 
nificance can survive at all, without a supply of 
water. Nor can any city expand or prosper in 
terms of commerce or industry without using ever 
larger and larger quantities of water of the proper 
qualities. Nor can any city dependent on a sur- 
rounding agricultural economy prosper unless 
there is provided, by nature or by man, an ade- 
quate supply of water, properly distributed, to 
support that agriculture on an assured and con- 
tinuing basis. 

Our individual and our collective prosperity de- 
pends upon the manner and the degree in which 
we use and control our water resources. The 
safeguarding and improvement of our water heri- 
tage is basic to increasing our productivity, sus- 
taining an expanding economy, and creating new 
wealth in terms of food, clothing, the products of 
industry, and the satisfaction of the soul that 
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comes from economic stability and growth. In 
these terms, water resource development projects 
are directly related to the peace of the world. 

The appreciation of the significance and the 
value of water has matured rapidly with the 
growth of the industrial age. Today, it is realized 
that shortage of water for industrial purposes— 
just as surely as a shortage of manpower or raw 
materials or of capital—can defeat the hopes of 
any nation for future growth. 

The different purposes that water development 
can serve vary in terms of need of possibility from 
area to area. Each separate plan must be tailor- 
made. A simplified discussion of the nine most 
common purposes and their possibilities for in- 
terrelation may, therefore, bring into focus both 
the prospects which each has in our own individual 
countries and their relationship to world 
prosperity. 


Municipal and Industrial Water Supplies 


The vital importance of municipal and in- 
dustrial water supplies in maintaining the popu- 
_ lations of cities and villages alike, and to permit 
the processes of industry, are obvious. The per 
capita use of waters for these purposes is increas- 
ing annually. For example, in the United States 
not too many decades ago, the average city used 
less than 50 gallons of water per day per person 
for domestic purposes. Now, it uses 2 or 3 times 
that much. In the last 10 years alone, industry has 
increased its uses of water by an average of 36 
percent, over 314 percent per year. 

It is amazing how few public, as well as private 
persons, realize the direct relationship between in- 
dustrial production and the necessity for a reliable 
water supply! 

To illustrate: 


For the manufacture of roofing felt, from 7,000 
to 14,000 gallons of water is required per ton of 
finished felt. 

The amount of water required to produce a 
single ton of rayon yarn, varies from 250,000 to 
400,000 gallons, depending upon the process. 

It requires from 12 to 23 gallons of water to pro- 
duce a dozen pairs of shoes, not including water 
for the leather tanning process. 

Several tons of water are required to manufac- 
ture 1 ton of steel. 


Hence, a full understanding of our potential 
water supply is as essential as a knowledge of 
available raw materials when we plan any type of 
industrial expansion. 

Many cities throughout the world, including 
some in my own country, have grown to the place 
where they can no longer guarantee certain types 
of industries an adequate water supply. Some in- 
dustries are, therefore, constructing their new 
plants in the countryside where water is available 
in greater quantity. Decentralization of industry 
is not simply a matter of defense. It is, in many 
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cases, a matter of water shortage. That even the 
most far-seeing and largest cities are subject to dis- 
ruptions when something happens to their water 
supply is best illustrated by the inconvenience 
some of you suffered in New York City last year 
when an unexpectedly long dry period failed to 
keep the city’s intricate reservoir system ade- 
quately replenished with restrictions on water use 
and laying off of workers. Los Angeles and San 
Diego have fully utilized their locally available 
water supplies and now convey supplemental - 
plies for hundreds of miles, outdistancing the 
famous Roman aqueducts. Such cities are in- 
creasing the lengths of their tentacle facilities reg- 
ularly as populations increase. A workable 
solution that shows promise for many areas, not 
only in the Panhandle of Texas where it has re- 
cently been used but elsewhere in the United States 
and in many other countries, is a program of 
collaboration among cities and municipalities, act- 
ing collectively, to construct a reservoir and inter- 
connected pipelines to serve them all. Such facil- 
ities ern be beyond the financial ability of any 
one of the cities, but together they can undertake 
the program on a share-the-cost basis, assisted by 
Federal loans. 


Irrigation 


Irrigation has been practiced with various de- 
grees of success throughout all arid and semiarid 
parts of the world since before the beginning of 
recorded history. Today, mankind is struggling 
to see if he can produce food as fast as he re- 
produces himself. Many countries on several con- 
tinents are turning toward irrigation as the road 
to survival. 

Every hour 2,500 persons are added to the al- 
ready bulging world population, a rate of increase 
unparalleled heretofore in the history of man. 
Thus, each new year finds over 20 million more 
people in the world to be fed. We anticipate in 
the United States, alone, an increase of nearly 40 
million people in the next 25 years. As Sir John 
Orr, first President of the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization said, 


In the race between population and food, population 
is winning. 


Although our earliest known irrigation develop- 
ments in the United States date back some 400 
years, nowhere near as far back as in certain parts 
of Latin America, modern irrigation is only a 
century old. 

China, India, and Pakistan lead all nations in 
irrigated areas, each with 30 to 50 million acres 
of irrigation. The United States, with more than 
23 million acres, ranks fourth. The Soviet 
Union, Japan, France, Mexico, Italy, Iraq, and a 
dozen more other countries have substantial areas 
under irrigation. Right here in Chile there are 
over 3 million acres under irrigation, and, in the 
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neighboring countries of Argentina and Brazil 
together, there are an additional 4 million acres. 

A recent examination of the financial policies of 
22 countries shows that an evolution is taking place 
in national recognition of the need for financing 
irrigation projects by national governments. In 
large measure, this trend is the outgrowth of rec- 
ognizing the fact that new national wealth is 
created by irrigation and that the nation, which 
has need for irrigation and supports it, is repaid 
many times over through the contributions which 
irrigation projects make to the expansion and stab- 
ilization of the national economy. In Siam, for 
example, the Government apparently considers it 
to be sound business completely to subsidize irri- 
gation works, thus increasing national produc- 
tion. Excise taxes levied on exports ondand as 
a result of irrigation have yielded a return to 
the Government equal to the original project in- 
vestment, and even more. The converse of this 
financial practice applies generally in countries 
which are younger in terms of irrigation practice. 
There, the irrigator himself is required to repay 
directly a substantial part, or all, of the project 
costs. New frontiers and expanding frontiers can 
be developed within almost every country if a 
realistic national approach is adopted and if that 
approach is maul with the political philos- 
ophy of the country. 


Hydroelectric Power 


It is hardly necessary to state in this Council 
that hydroelectric power is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of water resource development. 
But one must point out, however, that all too fre- 
quently there 1s a tendency to forget the fact that 
hydroelectric power can be most easily and most 
economically created in combination with the stor- 
age of water for municipal and industrial pur- 
poses, for the improvement of navigation, for the 
provision of irrigation water supplies, or for the 
control of floods. 

The generation and distribution of hydroelec- 
tric power has been instrumental in bringin 
mechanization and industry to entire nations, suc 
as Sweden, Norway, Japan, and Switzerland. 
Since its energy is derived from a renewable re- 
source, water, it assists in the conservation of ir- 
replaceable fuels, such as coal, oil, or gas, or re- 
duces the national cost of transportation of those 
commodities. Vast though our known reserves of 
irreplaceable sources of energy are throughout the 
world, the world must remember that at present 
it is gambling on its continued ability to indefi- 
nitely find new oil pools, new coal s, and new 
gas fields, or make synthetic fuels which can re- 
place them economically. We may look forward 
to the day when solar or atomic energy may be 
utilized economically for the betterment of man- 
kind, but as yet we are unable to foresee, in any- 
thing like positive terms, that solar or atomic 
energy will be able economically to replace the 
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advantages of hydroelectric power generation. 
Hydroelectric power is conducive also to develop- 
ment of the extractive industries such as mining, 
timber products, and to basic industries which re- 
quire large blocks of energy, such as in the re- 
duction of bauxite into aluminum. 


Flood Control 


For hundreds of years, efforts have been made 
everywhere to control the devastating effects of 
floods for the protection of life and property. 
Early efforts were almost solely limited to plans 
to protect a given, and anes small, but im- 
portant area. Gradually flood control was en- 
larged to include the protection of agricultural 
lands. The control of floods has made possible 
the cultivation of enormous areas of rich bottom 
lands along the Mississippi River, in the Central 
Valley of California, and in numerous parts of 
Europe and Africa. Such works can be equally 
important to the future welfare of China, where 
the water of the Yangtze, the Yellow, and other 
rivers too often run amuck. 

In the arid portions of the world, reservoirs 
to capture and make useful the water supplies for 
irrigation and power purposes can often be used 
also to control floods. In those parts of the world 
particularly, water must be conserved—to capture 
the flood water of a stream and store it for later 
release for irrigation purposes is similar to putting 
money in the bank. Like other types of water 
resource development projects, the control of floods 
protects and permits the expansion of industry, 
minimizes or eliminates disruptions to rail and 
road transportation which so characteristically 
parallels river banks, and makes unnecessary the 
tragic and costly migrations of populations from 
flood invaded lands. 


Multiple-purpose and Basin-wide Plans 


. . . In certain parts of the world, the days of 
the single-purpose project are passing. For some 
years, now, the multiple-purpose project has been 
becoming the more common practice. As experi- 
ence has expanded, and as developments have in- 
creased in number and complexity, we have learned 
the interrelationship and the interdependence of 
one project in a river basin with another project 
in that same basin, and basin-wide plans have been 
developed so that all of the individual projects in 
any one river basin will fit together for the best 
composite whole. 

River basin development is considered so vital 
to the future prosperity of the United States that 
the President of the United States last year created 
a Water Resources Policy Commission to evolve 
and bring up to date a uniform national water 

licy. That Commission has recently completed 
its task and has submitted to the President a water 
policy for the American people. That policy rec- 
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ognizes and commends the use of basin-wide plans 
for the purposes I have just been discussing. 
Hence, the multiple-purpose project now becomes 
a part of the over-all basin plan, and, in certain 
areas, we are already working not only on inter- 
basin but also on interregional and international 
lans. 

. In our discussion of item 9—the Secretary- 
General’s report on conservation and utilization 
of natural resources—many references were made 
to the problem of conserving our resources. I be- 
lieve that I cannot be accused of exaggeration 
when I say that in virtually every conservation 
program, water—its use and its control—is 
fundamental. 

The responsibility for the development of water 
resources and for their inherent improvement does 
not rest with any one country by itself. To be 
sure, leadership is needed within each country so 
that its particular needs can best be met according 
to its own devices and yardsticks. But leadershi 
is also needed among the nations for dealing with 
international streams, such as the Danube, the 
Nile, the Rio Grande, the Columbia, and many 
others. Afghanistan and Iran are now settling, 
by amicable conference based upon sound techni- 
cal judgment, the problem on the Helmand River. 
The problem, there, is of the type which, too few 
= ago, might have led to international strife. 

am sure that all of us here are looking for an 
equally constructive approach to the solution of 
problems of the same kind that exist in other 
parts of the world. 

International agreements between the Republic 
of Mexico and the United States on the waters of 
the Colorado River, the Rio Grande, and Tia 
Juana Rivers have been negotiated and approved 
to the mutual benefit and satisfaction of both coun- 
tries. Agreements with Canada on the St. Law- 
rence and other international streams are under 
way. There is every good reason to believe and 
hope that nations everywhere can and will get to- 
gether and solve their claims to international 
streams and, thereby, bring mutually advantageous 
multiple-purpose and basin-wide development 
into being. ater is no respecter of political 
boundaries. 

Water has unique characteristics. Time does 
not change it. It is the same today as it was ten 
thousand years ago. Water is active and affects 
the existence or nonexistence of all other things. 
Our respective desires and the opportunities to 
create those other things depend in substantial 

art on how we make use of our water supply. 

rudent use of water contributes to the economic 
uplifting of all nations and, by such economic ad- 
vancement, to the peace and economic stability of 
the world. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the importance of 
developing international consultation and action 
in the field of water control and utilization and in 
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view of the need for effective international ma- 
chinery in this field, it is the opinion of the United 
States delegation that steps should be taken to 
establish a coordinated program on water control 
and utilization within the United Nations itself. 
The objective should be to stimulate and help im- 
prove national programs and policies relating to 
water control and utilization, through the ex- 
change of information, and through the coordina- 
tion of technical assistance programs in this field. 

In Resolution A/1524(d), the General Assemb] 
has already taken a first step toward dealing wit. 
a program on water control and utilization. It 
has requested the Secretary-General to prepare a 
report for the consideration of this Council on 
studies now being undertaken and on technical as- 
sistance activities now under way with reference to 
arid zones in the various interested organizations, 
The United States delegation proposes that we go 
beyond the step taken by the General Assembly in 
Resolution A/1524(d). 

The United States delegation considers that ef- 
fective national action in the water control and 
utilization field is of basic importance in economic 
development programs and that further interna- 
tional consultation and cooperation in these fields 
are needed with a view to joint and separate action. 

We, therefore, propose that ‘hone be developed 
within the existing United Nations system, that is 
the United Nations Secretariat and the special- 
ized agencies, facilities to 


1. Stimulate new research, where necessary, and 
promote the exchange and coordination of re- 
search findings and practical experience on all as- 
pects of water control and utilization, using not 
only — but private institutions. 

2. Assist in arranging technical assistance proj- 
ects of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in such a way that the multiple-purpose 
approach to water control and utilization sidilem 
is furthered wherever possible. 

3. Formulate proposals for cooperative inter- 
—we action to assist national action in these 

elds. 


We recommend that these facilities be developed 
by stages, that is, through action by all of the 
interested United Nations agencies over a period 
of years, as may be necessary. 

t is with these purposes in mind, Mr. Chairman, 
that the United States delegation proposes, for the 
consideration of the Council, the draft resolution 
annexed to Document E/1894, which requests the 
Secretary-General, in preparing his report upon 
the General Assembly Resolution A/1524(d), to 
take into consideration the entire field of water 
control and utilization rather than the field of 
arid zones alone and, at the same time, to cover 
the work being done by all the international or- 
ganizations in the field, whether governmental, 
semigovernmental, or nongovernmental. 
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UNESCO and the Cultivation of Human Rights 


by Richard H. Heindel 
Deputy Director, Unesco Relations Staff * 


Unesco can be viewed as a revolution. If the 
title of this session—“Unersco as a World Force 
in the Establishment of Human Rights”—is taken 
seriously, Unesco is certainly much more than an 
academy. 

No one declaration, no one program, no one 
agency can comprehend the establishment of hu- 
man rights and the staggering responsibilities 
which always accompany such rights. But I like 
to think that everything Unesco touches, and 
pi rm that men and women of talents and 
good will do for it, alone or collectively, in any 
part of the world, advances the cause of human 
rights. 

Examine a few of the related, major Unesco 
activities which are “directed toward the peace 
and prosperity of mankind” at a time when “hu- 
man oalldineliy is under trial and when human 
rights are in peril.” You may conclude that 
Unesco can be interpreted as an agent of brain 
—_ and leadership—to guide the present revo- 

utions against ——— and poverty into more 

democratic channels and to inject a leaven of uni- 
versalism into the stirring nationalism of many 
areas of the world. 

I am certain that Unesco’s dynamic role does 
not frighten us. Even Karl Marx once said: 


In the eighteenth century, the American war of inde- 
pendence sounded the tocsin for the European middle- 
class ... in the nineteenth century, the American civil 
war sounded it for the European working-class. 


Recently, Justice William O. Douglas suggested 
that the United States— 


direct the revolutions of the world into democratic chan- 
nels; if we do we will at once enlist the support and 
enthusiasm of the peoples. 


Time and time again, American scholars, edu- 
cators, and intellectuals have tried to do something 
about the situation described by the Director Gen- 


1Address made before the American Association of 
School Administrators at Atlantic City, N.J., on Feb. 22. 
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eral of Unesco when he spoke at Cleveland, April 
1949— 


. .. The most dangerous division in the world is the 
one between education and ignorance, between the cul- 
turally privileged and the culturally underprivileged, be- 
tween the intellectual “haves” and the intellectual 
“have-nots.” 

I am saying these things because I believe the 
fundamental objectives and a directions of 
Unesco coincide with United States foreign poli- 
cies generally, and with the basic motivations of 
American scholarly and creative workers. I am 
saying this, too, because forces hostile to UNEsco 
and to us have been debauching the integrity of 
education, science, and culture, they have stolen 
and perverted our most cherished words and 
values, and they have generally fouled inter- 
national semantics and the channels of communi- 
cation. 


Purpose of the UNESCO Program 


In my reading of American history, of Ameri- 
can education, I find a democratic, dynamic, po- 
litical, and social heritage; a population of many 
nationalities, creeds, and races; the willingness to 
share ideas and experience through education and 
by mass media; a concern for civic responsibility 
and individual dignity; technological skills for 
a world that is being rapidly changed by the 
impact of science; and broad, as well as special- 
ized, accomplishments in many fields of knowledge 
and creation. I do not find, in sum, a dreary 
record of reaction, warmongering, incurious pro- 
vincialism, obscurantism, dilettantism, or cultural 
imperialism. 

I believe this analysis explains in part why the 
United States takes, and ought to take, such a deep 
interest in helping Unesco find its vital role in 
the present world situation. Besides, there are 
many advantages, for ourselves and for the rest 
of the world, in testing and sharing American 
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strengths and ideas through a multilateral agency 
of many nations and cultures. 

1. In waging peace, in establishing the bedrock 
of human rights—the widest of the central themes 
running through the Unesco program—Unesco 
has begun to concentrate some of its efforts on 
fundamental education, within its regular pro- 
gram and possibly in a special project which 
would apply 20 million dollars over a period of 
12 years for various areas such as Equatorial Af- 
rica, Latin America, the Far East, India, and the 
Middle East. 

The masses want education and give it a higher 
priority than we might imagine under the present 
circumstances. Projects aimed at preparing the 
illiterate, the unfranchised, and the young for 
useful national and international participation re- 
quire zeal, patience, diplomacy, and skills. Here 
is a task which may very well involve the com- 
petences and contributions of all the scholarly and 
creative fields presently identified with Unesco. 
Of course, this is a long-term process. But im- 
mediate, vigorous, and proper execution now will 
yield immediate values and results which are ur- 
gently needed. 

I am confident that American education has 
much to contribute in know-how, personnel, and 
spirit to this priority, to this revolution if you 
like. And you can work on it at home or in the 
foreign fields. 

2. Economic well-being is an aspiration for all 
people throughout the world. Unesco has got 
under way its share of the world’s work in tech- 
nical assistance and has agreements with 13 
countries. Basically, this also includes the en- 
couragement of improved training for tomorrow’s 
leaders in education and science. Possibly, if one 
looks at the timetables, at the urgencies, second- 
ary education may need as much invigoration as 
a program for universal] literacy. 

Here, again, all the disciplines and specialties 
can participate, perhaps not so much to elaborate 
as to share the world’s store of knowledge. Yes, 
Unesco is as revolutionary as the spirit behind our 
great elementary and secondary school system, 
and behind the act of our land-grant colleges and 
universities. 

But this is not enough. And, fortunately, 
Unesco does not think so either. 

3. It is heartening to hear the Director General 
of Unesco declare that “Unesco is first and fore- 
most an organ of education for peace under the 
law.” This must certainly mean a vigorous and 
effective support for the United Nation’s system, 
human rights, collective security, and the develop- 
ment of a sense of loyalty to international co- 
operation. 

The programs of Education for International 
Understanding and of Teaching about the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies, one may 
surmise, will enable influential leaders and major 

ublic opinion groups to play a more effective, 
intelligent part in influencing the course of inter- 
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national affairs toward peace and security. A 
ositive educational program in support of the 
ind of sneeuadional life the United Nations 

stands for is necessary on a world-wide basis. 

This seems to me political education of the high- 

est order—political literacy is added to literacy. 

A “thinking citizenry” cannot but be an appro- 

priate concept for UNeEsco. 

It appears to me, to adapt the words of the 
Executive Board’s resolution about Korea last 
August, that these programs will help to reinforce 
“in the minds of men the intellectual and moral 
defences of peace through law.” This is impor- 
tant, even though we must admit that only free 
minds have alternatives from which to choose. 

This work will help to correlate intellectual en- 
lightenment and the maintenance of peace and 
justice. Once more, this activity helps us to 
achieve a synoptic view; it is not just what UNEsco 
can do for particular educational, scientific, or 
cultural activities, it is also what education, 
science, and culture can do for UNgsco. 

So much for these three priorities. 

There are other projects and instrumentalities 
which are related to today’s theme and also to what 
you are doing and can do in your own community. 


Aim To Achieve World Cultural Interdependence 


You area contributor to and beneficiary of what- 
ever helps to carry out the demonstration of world 
cultural interdependence. Certain of you, for 
example, have been trying hard to broaden and 
deepen foreign area studies in your school sys- 
tems. A sincere recognition of the achievements 
of other cultures helps to promote solidarity 
among diverse peoples. Unesco, through activi- 
ties in the field of book and gift coupons, transla- 
tions, the interchange of persons, and the removal 
of barriers, has aimed at widening and improving 
the sharing and interchange of essential scholarly 
and cultural data. 

There is little doubt that Unesco has to solve a 
communication problem in the relatively new field 
of intercultural relations and cultural diplomacy. 
This is not easy because in many countries the 
intellectuals have not solved communication 
among themselves or with the masses of their own 
country. The way is wide open for social inven- 
tions, workable devices, and the testing of tradi- 
tional methods in the field of international cultural 
relations. Unesco has also to recognize and digest 
the growing knowledge about social action and 
the roots of social behavior. It will have to 
identify basic predispositions and motivations, 
and it will have to find the best ways for Unrsco 
to influence and modify attitudes and behavior. 

Unesco cannot be designed merely as an arena 
for genteel discussion on seemingly irrelevant 
topics or for neutral aloofness when confronted 
by the poisoning of minds, the stifling of the sci- 
ences, the imposition of canons of taste in art, and 
the subversive attacks on the cultural values of 
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peoples and on the orderly improvement of dis- 
advantaged countries. Unesco and its National 
Commissions can and should develop the prestige 
which would help to achieve balance and per- 
spective in a troubled world and which would help 
to maintain the unity and morale of the Unrsco 
world. Unesco, as many of us here may view it, 
has a particular responsibility to protect the in- 
tegrity of education, science, and culture against 
the inroads of tyranny, totalitarianism, and— 
darkness, 

Yes, the cultivation of human rights is a plod- 
ding, searching, arduous task which is only oc- 
casionally lighted with drama. It is good that 
Unesco is an ally in that task. 


Solution of Ewe Question Sought 


Statement by Francis B. Sayre? 


The United States delegation is glad to be asso- 
ciated with the representative of Iraq in intro- 
ducing the draft resolution which stands jointly 
in our names. In view of the fact that both were 
represented on the visiting mission to West Africa 
last year, our two delegations have felt a special 
sense of responsibility for helping to find a solu- 
tion of the now long-standing Ewe question. You 
will recall that Mr. Khalidy was chairman of the 
visiting mission and Mr. Gerig of the United 
States delegation was a member.? 

The essential difference between our proposed 
resolution and the one introduced by the two ad- 
ministering authorities rests primarily on the 
question of urgency in finding a solution for the 
Ewe problem. The visiting mission, it will be 
recalled, after an analysis of the question which 
both administering authorities agreed was fair 
and objective, came to the conclusion that the ques- 
tion was one which required an urgent solution. 
This thought is clearly reflected in the terms and 
the tone of the draft resolution which we have laid 
before you. I am confident that the two adminis- 
tering authorities are also eager to find a sound 
long-term solution and will fully agree with our 
emphasis on this point. 

A second fundamental difference in the two 
drafts is that, in the view of the Iraqi and United 
States delegations, it is surely time to move toward 
a substantive solution of the problem rather than 
to concentrate our efforts upon completing the Con- 
sultative Commission. My delegation, of course, is 
desirous that the principal sections of the popula- 
tions of the two Togolands will all be represented 
in a completed Consultative Commission. The 
proposal of the two administering authorities 
offers one method for achieving this end. We be- 


1 Made in the Trusteeship Council on Mar. 8 and released 
to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 

? For an article on the Ewe problem, see BULLETIN of 
Jan. 22, 1951, p. 128. 
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lieve, however, that other methods might also be 
found to complete it to the satisfaction of all ele- 
ments concerned. We do not enumerate or at- 
tempt to indicate what such methods might be. 
Those, we believe, could well be left to the two ad- 
ministering authorities. However, as is indicated 
in the last paragraph of our resolution, the dele- 
— of Iraq and the United States believe that, 
owever successful or unsuccessful may be the re- 
sult of the effort to complete the Consultative 
Commission, our main task from now on, and one 
of the highest importance, is to press forward 
urgently toward the finding and effectuation of a 
substantive solution. In spite of the inherent diffi- 
culties and complexities of the problem, we believe 
that this is both necessary and possible. We also 
believe that the various points of view of the 
eoples of the two territories are now fairly well- 
own and that nearly all the elements of the ques- 
tion have become manifest. Now seems the time, 
therefore, to move toward a real solution of the 
problem. 

Finally, our proposal recommends that the two 
administering authorities inform the Council dur- 
ing its next session of the progress which has been 
achieved in this direction. 

We believe that the majority of the members of 
the Trusteeship Council will agree with us that 
our proposal indicates the next steps to be taken. 


Text of Resolution 


U.N. doc. T/864 
Adopted Mar. 9, 1951 

The Trusteeship Council 

HAVING CONSIDERED General Assembly resolution 441 
(V) of 2 December 1950 on the Ewe problem, 

Nortine the statements made by the Administering Au- 
thorities regarding the electoral methods adopted for 
elections to the enlarged Consultative Commission for the 
Trust Territories of Togoland under French administra- 
tion and Togoland under British administration, 

CONSIDERING that these methods represented an effort 
to enable the sections of the population concerned to 
express their opinions, 

NotTine that certain groups in the two Trust Territories 
did not find it possible to take part either in certain stages 
of the elections or in the proceedings of the enlarged Con- 
sultative Commission, 

1. Notes that the Administering Authorities propose to 
take steps in order to encourage these groups to take part 
hereafter in the work of the Commission ; 

2. Urges these groups to to co-operate with the Admin- 
istering Authorities in their efforts to seek a solution of 
the problem ; 

3. Regrets that a satisfactory solution of the problem 
has not yet been reached notwithstanding the delays 
involved ; 

4. Draws the attention of the Administering Authorities 
to the necessity of seeking a solution with the utmost 
expedition ; 

5. Invites the two Administering Authorities to continue 
their efforts to solve the problem in the spirit of the 
Resolution of the Trusteeship Council of 14 July 1950; 

6. Recommends, whether or not the composition of the 
Consultative Commission is completed, that the Admin- 
istering Authorities formulate as soon as possible sub- 
stantive proposals for a practicable solution of the question 
and inform the Council accordingly not later than 1 
July 1951. 
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International Materials Conference 


[Released to the press March 16] 
Wool Committee Established 


The Central Group of the International Mate- 
rials Conference which is in session at Washing- 
ton, D.C., has announced that the following 
countries have accepted the invitation to partici- 
- in the work of the Wool Committee: Austra- 

ia, Belgium (for Benelux), France, Federal 

Republic of Germany, Italy, New Zealand, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States, 
and Uruguay. The Wool Committee is scheduled 
to convene at 2:30 p.m., April 2, 1951. 

The Wool Committee is the sixth committee 
established to review the supply position for essen- 
tial materials in short supply, or in danger of 
becoming so, and to recommend measures for in- 
creasing the production and insuring the effective 
distribution and use of such materials. The num- 
ber of Governments participating in one or more 
of the six committees totals 23. 


Central Group Expanded 


The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France announced today 
the expansion of the Central Group of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference. The expanded 
Central Group will include, in addition to the 
United States, United Kingdom, and France, the 
Governments of Australia, Brazil, Canada, India, 
and Italy and representatives from the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation and the 
Organization of American States. The perma- 
nent Central Group will hold its first meeting in 
the near future. 

Previous announcements by the three Govern- 
ments which initiated the establishment of inter- 
national commodity committees pointed out that 
the Central Group formed by them was temporary 
and that there would be consultations with Gov- 
ernments and appropriate organizations concern- 
ing the future composition of a permanent group 
to initiate and facilitate the work of committees 
on individual commodities. The acceptance by 
the new members of invitations to participate now 
makes it possible for the temporary group to turn 
over its ) sae wot to the enlarged body. 

In its enlarged form, the Eentral Group will 
consist of eight of the largest producing and con- 
suming countries of the world as well as two 
organizations representing states on a regional 
basis in the Americas and Europe. The five new 
countries represented are nations in the South 
Pacific area, Latin America, North America, Asia, 
and Europe, respectively. 


Cotton and Cotton Linters Committee (IMC) 


The International Materials Conference an- 
nounced on March 5 that the first meeting of the 
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Cotton and Cotton Linters Committee of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference met. Eleven coun- 
tries were represented. Composition of the Cot- 
ton and Cotton Linters Committee is as follows: 


BELGIUM (Representing BENELUx: Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg) 
Representative: Pierre E. Jaspar, Economic Counselor, 
Belgian Embassy 


Alternates: J. Teppema, Commercial Secretary, 
Netherlands Embassy 
A. Bastin Dr. A. H. Philipse 
A. D. Jaecxsens M. H. Moerel 
R. Blum 
BRAZIL 


Representative: A. B.M.Cadaxa, Second Secretary, Bra- 
zilian Embassy 

Raul H. C. 8. de Vincenzi, Second Secre- 
tary, Brazilian Embassy 


Alternate: 


CANADA 

Representative: S. V. Allen, Special Deputy to Deputy 
Minister, Department of Trade and 
Commerce 

M. P. Carson, Assistant Commercial Sec- 
retary, Canadian Embassy 


Alternate: 


FRANCE 


Representative: Jean Edouard Senn, President, Research 
Institute for Cotton and Textiles 


Alternate: Not yet designated 


GERMANY 

Representative: Hans C. Podeyn, Chief, German Mission 
to Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

Kurt Hoernig, Programing Official, Ger- 
man Mission to ECA, Washington 


Alternate: 


INDIA 

Representative: B. K. Nehru, Financial Counselor, In- 
dian Embassy 

P. Vaidyanathan, Economic Attaché, 
Indian Embassy 


Alternate: 


ITALY 
Representative: Giorgio Casoni 


Alternate: Enrico Pavia, Consultant to Fink and 
Young of New York City, Counsel to 
Italian Embassy and Italian Cotton 
Association 

MEXICO 


Representative: Alfonso Cortina, Minister Counselor for 
Economic Affairs, Mexican Embassy 

Agustin Ochoa, Commercial Attaché, 
Mexican Embassy 


Alternate: 


PERU 

Representative: Fernando Berckemeyer, Ambassador to 
the United States 

Germin Fernandez Concha, Minister, 
Commercial Counselor, Peruvian 
Embassy 


Alternate: 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Representative: H. W. Morris, Assistant Secretary, 
Board of Trade 

G. E. M. McDougall, Counselor, British 
Embassy 

J. M. Cook 

E. Atherton 


Alternates: 


UNITED STATES 

Representative: John H. Dean, Deputy Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Commodity Operations, 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, Department of Agricul- 
ture 

Marion F. Rhodes, Director, Office of 
Requirements and Allocations, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture 


Alternate: 
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U. S. Delegation to 
International Meetings 


Social Commission (ECOSOC) 


On March 12, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the seventh session of the Social 
Commission of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council will convene at Geneva, on March 
19,1951. Since Arthur J. Altmeyer, United States 
representative on the Social Commission, will be 
unable to attend the forthcoming session, the 
President has appointed Jane M. Hoey, director 
of the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Secu- 
rity Administration, Federal Security Agency, to 
serve as alternate United States representative. 
The following advisers have been designated to 
assist her: 


Herbert Beaser, Principal Attorney, Office of the General 
Counsel, Federal Security Agency 

Roger W. Grant, Jr., Office of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Dorothy Lally, Technical Assistant to the Commissioner 
for Social Security, Federal Security Agency. 


Established in June 1946, the Social Commission 
is one of the nine permanent functional commis- 
sions of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. Eighteen governments, elected by the 
Council for 3-year terms, comprise the member- 
ship of this Commission. It advises the Council 
on all matters in the social field not covered by 
specialized intergovernmental agencies; on prac- 
tical measures, including coordination of activi- 
ties, that may be needed in the social field; and 
other related items. The last session of the Social 
Commission was held at Lake Success from April 
3—May 5, 1950. 

Among the items on the provisional agenda for 
the seventh session are social defense; migration ; 
planning, organization, and administration for 
social welfare; housing, town, and country plan- 
ning; community, family, and child welfare; 
evaluation of the accomplishments of the Advisory 
Social Welfare Services program in relation to 
other aspects of the United Nations work program 
and the expanded technical assistance activities; 
and study of various reports including those com- 
piled by the National Working Groups, experts on 
tropical housing, and the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. 


Transport and Communications (ECOSOC) 


The Department of State announced on March 
16 that the fifth session of the Transport and 
Communications Commission of the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council will convene 
at Lake Success on March 19, 1951. George P. 
Baker will attend this session in his capacity as 
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United States representative on the Commission. 
He will be assisted by the following advisers: 


Herbert Ashton, Transport and Communications Division, 
Office of Transportation, Department of Commerce 

Edmund Kellogg, officer in charge, United Nations Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Office of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

H. H. Kelly, chief, Inland Transport Policy Staff, Depart- 
ment of State 

Jerome Sachs, chief of Insurance Staff, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce 


The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion, which is one of the nine permanent func- 
tional commissions of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, assists the Council in 
matters concerned with transport and communi- 
cations problems, and advises on the formation 
of any new international agencies in these fields 
and on coordination of the activities of specialized 
agencies. Fifteen Governments, elected by the 

ouncil, comprise the membership of this Com- 
mission. The last session was held at Lake Success 
from March 27 to April 4, 1950. 

Among the items on the provisional agenda for 
the fifth session are consideration of the progress 
report of experts on a uniform system of road 
signs and signals; transport of dangerous goods; 
coordination of inland transport; passports and 
frontier formalities; pollution of sea water; ap- 
plication of certain nongovernmental organiza- 
tions for consultative status; various communica- 
tions by the Secretariat; and adoption of a report 
to the Economic and Social Council. 


Under Secretary Webb and Thomas D. Cabot 
To Consult With MDAP and NATO Officials 


[Released to the press March 16] 


The Department of State announced today that 
Under Secretary James E. Webb and Thomas D. 
Cabot, Director of International Security Affairs, 
are leaving Washington on March 19 for a brief 
visit to London and Paris. They plan to spend a 
few days at each city. They <u to Wash- 
ington on March 26. The purpose of the visit is 
to consult with United States officials concerned 
with the administration of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Mr. Cabot, who is directly responsible for work 
in connection with the United States participation 
in the two programs, was appointed to his post 2 
months ago. is is the first opportunity either 
of the two officials has had to observe these opera- 
tions abroad. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


(March 16-22, 1951] 
General Assembly 


Site of the Sixth Session of the General As- 
sembly.—In a plenary meeting, March 20, the 
Assembly adopted by a roll-call vote of 24-17 
(U.S.)-12 a resolution introduced by President 
Entezam (Iran) to accept the French Govern- 
ment’s invitation to hold the next regular session 
in Paris beginning November 6. The resolution 
also authorized the Secretary-General to make the 
necessary arrangements with France in line with 
the amount provided in the 1951 budget, $2,350,400, 
plus such additional amounts as may be trans- 
ferred from other sections of the budget with the 
approval of the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions. 

United States Ambassador Ernest A. Gross ex- 
plained that the United States would have to vote 
against the proposal after hearing the Secretary- 
General confirm that the proposed late starting 
date would probably affect the work of the other 
United Nations organs and the specialized agen- 
cies, as well as incur additional expenditures. 

Peace Observation Commission.—The 14-mem- 
ber Peace Observation Commission held its first 
meeting on March 16. The Commission’s func- 
tion is to “observe and report on the situation in 
any area where there exists international tension 
the continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security.” 

United States Ambassador Ernest A. Gross 
noted that “Because the Commission’s function is 
S— its use would not necessarily imply any 

lief on the part of the members of the ‘hited 
Nations that aggression was imminent. The mere 
eee of United Nations observers can in itself 

elp to make aggression unlikely. This Commis- 
sion, we believe, should therefore be prepared to 
provide promptly for the dispatch of such ob- 
servers at any time of need.” He emphasized that 
the Commission is not aimed at any single country 
or group of countries, but is “a part of a universal 
collective security system.” 

The Soviet delegate, on a point of order, pro- 
posed that the representative of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government be replaced by a representa- 
tive of the Chinese Communist regime. Mr. Gross 
stated that, as this Commission was created by the 
General Assembly, debate on the Soviet motion 
should be postponed until the Assembly had 
reached a decision. This was adopted by a vote 
of 9-2 (Soviet bloc)-3 (Israel, India, Sweden). 
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After adoption of the agenda, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb’s (U.K.) proposal to appoint a chairman for 
a l-year term was adopted 11-2-1 (India), and 
Ambassador Francisco Unveils Holguin (Colom- 
bia) was elected chairman. 


Economic and Social Council 


The Council plenary ended several days’ debate 
on the subject of forced labor, March 19, and 
adopted the revised United Kingdom-—United 
States resolution by vote of 15-3 (Soviet bloc). 
This resolution establishes a United Nations—In- 
ternational Labor Organization ad hoc committee 
to “study the nature and extent of the problem 
raised by the existence in the world of systems of 
forced or corrective labor which are employed as 
a means of political coercion or punishment for 
holding or expressing political views, and which 
are on such a scale as to constitute an important 
element in the economy of a given country.” 

An overwhelming volume of evidence on slave 
labor practices within the U.S.S.R. and its satellite 
countries was presented by the United States 
Deputy representative, Walter Kotschnig, other 
Council delegates, and the representative of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

With the exception of the Soviet bloc, approval 
was given to a French-United Kingdom resolution 
praising the principles of the Secretary-General’s 
T'wenty-Year Program for Achieving Peace 
Through the United Nations and referring to the 
attention of the proper subsidiary bodies those 
sections of his 10-point program which come 
within the scope of the Council. These include 
an effective program of technical assistance for 
economic development, vigorous use of all member 
governments of the specialized agencies to pro- 
mote higher standards of living, full employment 
and conditions of economic and social progress, 
and wider observance and respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms throughout the world. 

The Council approved two proposals of the 
Economic Committee: 1. (13-0-4 (Soviet bloc, 
Mexico) ), calling on all members to take special 
measures to bring about adequate production and 
equitable international distribution of capital 
goods, essential consumers goods, and raw mate- 
rials especially needed for maintenance of peace, 
preservation of standards of living, and the fur- 
thering of economic development ; 2. (14~-0-4 (So- 
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viet bloc, U.K.)), providing that the Economic 
Committee meet the week before the opening of 
the thirteenth session to consider practical meth- 
ods and policies for achieving a steadier flow of 
foreign capital to meet the financial needs of un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Approval was also given to two Social Com- 
mittee resolutions: 1. (15-3 (Soviet bloc) ), tak- 
ing note of two reports on progress achieved by 
the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (Unicer); 2. (15-0-3 (Soviet 
bloc) ), asking the German authorities to con- 
sider the fullest possible reparation to persons who 
suffered injuries in so-called scientific experiments 
in Nazi concentration camps and inviting the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization and voluntary 
agencies to give financial aid to the survivors of 
such experiments and to assist in the health aspects 
of the problem. 

The Council approved (15-0-3 (Soviet bloc) ) 
a United Kingdom resolution detailing new suf- 
fering of refugees from Communist aggression in 
Korea and asking all member nations to take part 
in the relief and rehabilitation of Korea. Isador 
Lubin, United States representative, stated, “The 
plight of these poor people, victims of cruel ag- 
gression, is known to all of us. We cannot permit 
this situation to continue. The armed forces of 
the United Nations are meeting with increasin 
success in driving back the enemies of Korea an 
of the United Nations. We must be equally effec- 
tive in providing relief for the men, women, and 
child victims of this unprovoked and cruel war.” 
He pointed out that only 18 countries have pledged 
financial aid to the United Nations Korean Relief 
Agency (Unxra). 

Upon adjournment of its twelfth session, March 
21, Mr. Lubin said the Soviet bloc had failed in 
efforts “to sabotage the progress” of the Council. 
He gave much credit for this failure to the free 

ress of Latin America, particularly in Chile. 

he President of the Council, Hernan Santa Cruz 
(Chile) reviewed its work and expressed confi- 
dence that the members would continue their pro- 
gressive tasks “with a growing faith in their 
utility and in full consciousness that what they 
are doing is of vital importance to the progress of 
humanity and the maintenance of peace.” 

United Nations Social Commission.—The 18- 
member Social Commission began its seventh ses- 
sion at Geneva on March 19. L. Van Schalkwijk 
(Union of South Africa) was elected chairman. 
President Truman appointed Jane M. Hoey, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Public Assistance, as United 
States representative. 

The Soviet motion to seat a representative of the 
Chinese Communist regime was defeated by a vote 
of 11-3 (Soviet bloc)-1. The provisional agenda 
items include social defense, assistance to indigent 
aliens, housing needs, community, family and child 
welfare, rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
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capped, migration, and advisory social welfare 
services. 


Security Council 


On March 21, a revised United Kingdom—United 
States draft resolution on Kashmir was presented 
to the Security Council. The main modifications 
effected by this resolution are: (1) directs the 
United Nations representative to effect the demil- 
itarization of the state of Jammu and Kashmir on 
the basis of the two United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan (Unctp) resolutions, elim- 
inating all reference to other possible solutions 
and to formulating a specific plebiscite plan; (2) 
omits former paragraph 4 referring to use of 
neutral forces, certain boundary adjustments, and 
varying plebiscite supervision in different areas; 
(3) requests the United Nations representative to 
report back to the Security Council within 3 
months from the date of his arrival at the sub- 
continent instead of 3 months from the date of his 
appointment; (4) changes the United Nations rep- 
resentative’s task to that of effecting either de- 
militarization or, at least, obtaining agreement to 
a demilitarization plan within this 3-month pe- 
riod; (5) requests the respective parties to accept 
arbitration on all unresolved points of difference 
as formulated by the United Nations representa- 
tive and states that the arbitrator, or arbitrators, 
are to be appointed by the President of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice after consultation with 
the respective parties. ; 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb explained the considerations 
the cosponsors had in mind in making the various 
changes in the resolution. He stated that the 
United Kingdom and the United States felt that 
there could be no objection by India to arbitration 
in the form proposed. He hoped, should dis- 
agreement on demilitarization continue, that India 
would waive objections and agree to replacement 
of the military forces by some suitable neutral 
forces. Also, in view of the differences between 
the statements made by Sir Bengal N. Rau and 
those of Indian and Abdullah Government offi- 
cials on the right of the Kashmir Constituent As- 
sembly to en decisions on accession, he urged 
India to reaffirm unequivocally that the settlement 
of accession would be by a plebiscite under United 
Nations auspices. 

Ambassador Ernest A. Gross reemphasized the 
points brought out by Sir Gladwyn and described 
the ev text as the “irreducible minimum in 
this case” if the Council was to provide machinery 
which would aid the parties to settle the dispute. 
He noted that the disposition of Kashmir was an 
international affair and, therefore, as India had 
control of the Abdullah Government’s external 
affairs, the Security Council was entitled to assume 
that India would prevent the Kashmir State Gov- 
ernment from taking any action which would in- 
terfere with the Security Council’s responsibility. 
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The Paradox of Arming for Peace 





HOPE FOR PEACE EXPRESSED BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN TO SENATOR FLANDERS 


[Released to the press by the White House March 14] 


The President today sent the following letter to Ralph LH. 
Flanders, United States Senate. 


US Navat Station, 
Key West, Forma, 
March 14, 1951 


Dear Senator Fuanpers: I appreciate very 
much the letter of February 26, 1951, signed by 
you and a number of other Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, in which you urge that we follow up the 
plea for peace through disarmament, made in my 
address before the United Nations General 
Assembly last October. 

This expression of your views will give added 
strength to the efforts of the free nations to estab- 
lish a just and lasting peace in the world. While 
we must continue to build up vigorously our mili- 
tary strength as long as world conditions make 
such a course essential, we must, at the same time, 
keep on working toward the control and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces. We must work 
toward the time when material and human re- 
sources, rather than being used for armaments, can 
be used to advance the well-being of mankind. 
That is and must remain our goal. 

We have been working toward this end in the 
United Nations. As you know, the Charter of the 
United Nations gives to the General Assembly and 
the Security Council responsibility to work out 
principles and plans for disarmament by the 
member nations. 

At the time the Charter was adopted, it was 
hoped that this great objective of the United 
Nations would be carried out speedily and without 
international friction. 

This has not proved to be the case. The labori- 
ous effort of five years has been thwarted by the 
constant opposition of one of the great powers. 

To keep the record straight, I think it would be 
well to review briefly the history of these events. 

At its first meeting in January 1946, the General 
Assembly established a United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission and gave it the task of devel- 
oping a plan for the control of atomic energy, 
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under effective safeguards, to insure its use for 
peaceful purposes only, and to bring about the 
complete prohibition of atomic weapons. 

This Commission labored long and deligently. 
It come up with a comprehensive plan which the 
General Assembly approved, in November 1948, 
by an overwhelming majority. 

However, the Soviet Valen refused to approve 
the plan adopted by the General Assembly. Asa 
consequence, the plan could not be put into effect, 
since no agreement for the control of atomic 
weapons can be effective if any one of the great 
nations refuses to cooperate. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations had set up a sec- 
ond Commission to consider the control and 
reduction of the ordinary weapons and instru- 
mentalities of war. This was the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments. In general, it had the 
task of developing a plan to regulate armed forces 
and armaments other than those falling within the 
atomic category. As one of its first projects, this 
Commission worked out a plan for taking a census 
or inventory of the nonatomic armaments and of 
the vetoes of all principal nations, subject 
to supervision and verification by a body of inter- 
national inspectors. The purpose of this plan was 
to obtain the verified information necessary for 
the development of an intelligent system of arma- 
ment reduction and control. 

This plan made sense and was swiftly accepted 
by the majority of the United Nations in December 
i949. But here again a majority was not enough. 
The Soviet Union, one of the major military pow- 
ers, refused to accept this proposal. And, as in 
the case of the plan for controlling atomic energy, 
this refusal made it impossible to put the program 
into operation. 

At the same time that the Soviet Union has been 
following a course of obstruction in the United 
Nations toward all concrete disarmament pro- 
posals, it has been building up its own armaments 
as a central feature of its expansionist foreign 
policy. 
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At the end of World War II, the United States 
hastily demobilized and reduced the size of its 
armed forces. So did other free nations. But the 
Soviet Union continued to maintain armed forces 
at a _ level—far higher than necessary for 
purely defensive purposes. Furthermore, it en- 
couraged a ruthless program of rearmament on 
the part of the nations which have fallen under 
its control and influence. . 

The great disparity between the armaments of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites on the one hand, 
and the free nations on the other, is one of the 
basic reasons for the defensive alliances and de- 
fense pro, which are now being jointly pur- 
sued by the nations of the free world. Since the 
Soviet Union has failed to cooperate in any genu- 
ine plan for the international limitation of arma- 
ment, we have been compelled to look to our de- 
fenses, 

It is essential to our national security that we 
build up our defenses as quickly and vigorously as 
possible. We do not know a A further aggres- 
sive plans may be in the making by the adversaries 
of the free world. But by rearming, the free world 
may attain benefits above and beyond prepared- 
ness — attack. Our defense program, if car- 
ried through, will have the effect of discouraging 
aggression, and may eventually lead to a change 
in the tactics of the Soviet Union and of its current 
satellites, which would ease the present interna- 
tional tension. That is our great hope. 

Our — armament program, therefore, has 
a double purpose. It is above all an effort to 
prevent a world conflict, while at the same time it 
is an effort to prepare our defenses to meet such 
a conflict if it is forced upon us. What we are 
striving for is peace and international order. 

In the field of disarmament, the free nations 
have been unable to make any progress while their 
own military forces have been inferior to those of 
the Soviet Union. But paradoxical as it may seem, 
when the free nations have built up their forces, 
they may be able to convince potential aggressors 
that the control and reduction of armaments is a 
desirable policy. 

In the face of the plans of the free world for 
increased defense forces, Soviet propaganda is 
beginning to take notice of the belief of the free 
nations that Soviet armed strength is excessive. 
We can expect great propaganda efforts by the 
Soviet system to deflect the free nations from their 
defense plans. We must not be deflected. But as 
we continue to increase our defenses, we must 
press, by every possible means, for a real change in 
the attitude of the Soviet Union. 

My address on October 24 suggested a new pro- 
cedural approach to the question, in the hope that 
it might offer a way out of the existing deadlock. 
I suggested the possibility of combining the work 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Commission on Conventional Arma- 
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ments in a new and consolidated disarmament 
commission. 

The General Assembly, on December 13, 1950, 
established a committee of twelve to study the 
proposal. This committee is directed to work on 
the “ways and means whereby the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission 
on Conventional Armaments may be coordinated 
and on the advisability of their functions bein 
merged and placed under a new and consolida 
disarmament commission.” This committee has 
had two meetings, the second of which was held 
on March 2. The United States representatives 
at the United Nations have been actively pushin 
the work of this committee. We hope that it wil 
be able to make recommendations which will re- 
vitalize the efforts of the United Nations for inter- 
national disarmament. 

Before we can enter into any concrete program 
to reduce armaments we must be sure that the 
principles which I outlined in my address on 
October 24 are adhered to. A program of dis- 
armament must include all kinds of weapons, must 
have unanimous agreement of all the nations hav- 
ing substantial armaments and armed forces, and 
must be so thoroughly and continuously policed 
as to be fool-proof. ese are the principles on 
which we stand and which we continue to offer to 
other nations as the basis for any plan for arma- 
ments reduction and control. 

Such a program is difficult to achieve even when 
there is a reasonable degree of trust and confidence 
between nations. It is almost impossible unless 
there is free and open interchange of information 
across national borders. 

As you indicated in your letter, increased free- 
dom of communication is, therefore, a necessary 
step in an effective program of disarmament. 

The need for authentic information has been 
pointed up by recent Soviet assertions concerning 
the size of its own armed forces in relation to those 
of the free nations. The United States would wel- 
come a thorough exploration of this subject. On 
March 2, 1951, our Deputy Representative on the 
United Nations Commission on Conventional 
Armaments reasserted the position of this country 
and invited a census, under United Nations aus- 
pices, of armed forces of the member nations. 

Continuing emphasis on disarmament is a neces- 
sary and vital part of our foreign policy. We 
must always be seeking for new approaches to this 
problem and we must take advantage of every op- 
portunity that presents itself to work toward gen- 
uine disarmament proposals. 

I am very happy indeed that this major element 
in our foreign policy has your support and that 
of your colleagues in both Houses of Congress. I 
want to have your continued counsel and advice 
in these matters. I hope that when I return to 
Washington I will have an early opportunity to 
discuss these questions further with you and your 
colleagues as you suggested in your letter. 
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Following is the text of the letter to the President 


We, the undersigned, urge that your plea for 
peace through disarmament, made before the 
United Nations Assembly on October 14 last, be 
now followed up by definite proposals to be made 
by our representative on the United Nations 
Council. 

In your address you set forth principles which 
we abbreviate as follows: 


First, the plan must include all kinds of weapons. Out- 
lawing any particular kind of weapon is not enough.... 

Second, the plan must be based on unanimous agree- 
ment. ... 

Third, the plan must be foolproof. Paper promises are 
not enough. Disarmament must be based on safeguards 
which will insure the compliance of all nations. .. . 


Supporting these principles as we do, we 
suggest: 

That the first step proposed be the lifting of 
the iron curtain and the resumption of at least 
that degree of freedom of communication between 
all the peoples of the earth which existed between 
the nations of Western Europe and the American 
continents prior to the Second World War; that 
the proposal be for complete disarmament of all 
nations under the direction and surveillance of 
the United Nations; that a United Nations Com- 
mission be set up to effect disarmament in an 
orderly, complete and rapid way; that a United 
Nations Police Force be established in accordance 
with the original intention of the Charter which 
shall be superior in size and armament to any 
forces available to the member nations for the 
maintenance of civil order; and finally, that the 
proposal be permanently in effect and repeatedly 
offered until it is accepted. 

If the other nations refuse our proposal, we 
lose nothing; but if they accept, the whole world 
wins. 

There are many indications that action of this 
sort would find an immediately favorable response 
from the American people. We ourselves ask that 
we may have an early opportunity to discuss this 
question with you in detail. We look forward to 
hearing from you at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 


Raupu E. FuAnpers 
Brooks Hays 

Lester C. Hunt 
Laurie Batre 

H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN 
Watrer F.. Grorce 
Estes Keravuver 


Marearet Cuase Smitu 
Rosert C. HenprRickson 
Cuartes W. Tosey 
Lister Hitt 

Mike Monroney 
Epwarp J. THyr 

A. Wiis Rosertson 
JoHN C. STENNIS 


(Authorized signatures) 


James C. AucniINcLoss CuristiAn A. Herter 
Frances P. Boiron Rosert Hae 
Watter H. Jupp Joun W. HeEsEtron. 
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Legislation 


Use of Privately Owned and Operated American Vessels 
by the Armed Services. Hearing before the Subcommittee 
on Maritime Affairs of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives, Eighty-First 
Congress, second session on H. R. 8964—a bill to require 
the Armed Services to use privately owned and operated 
American-flag vessels for the overseas transportation of 
commodities and personnel, July 11, 1950. (Department 
of State, p. 3.) 40 pp. 

Study of Monopoly Power. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Study of Monopoly Power of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, Eighty-First 
Congress, second session. Containing the proceedings of 
April 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, May 3, 5, 9, and 11. 
Serial no. 14, Part 4A; Steel. 1011 pp. 

Stockpiling of Strategic and Critical Materials. Hear- 
ings before the special subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, House of Representatives, Eighty-First 
Congress, second session. 231 pp. 

Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1951. 
Hearings before subcommittees of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives, Eighty-First Con- 
gress, second session, on Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Bill for 1951. Commerce Department, District of 
Columbia, Independent Offices, Interior Department, Jus- 
tice Department, Labor-Federal Security, State Depart- 
ment, Treasury Department. 509 pp. 

Budgetary Practices Reorganization Act of 1950. Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, House of Representatives, Eighty-First 
Congress, second session on H. R. 8054—a bill to supple- 
ment the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 by providing 
for a balanced budget in an expanding economy, long-range 
budget estimates, a presidential-item veto, a consolidated 
cash budget, an investment budget, and four-year appro- 
priations for major investment programs, June 8 and July 

, . 125 pp. 
ag ae I 3 John Hallowell Ohly, To be Deputy Di- 
rector, Mutual Defense Assistance And Miscellaneous 
Bills. Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services 
United States Senate, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., February 2, 
1950, 22 pp. 

Miscellaneous Bills. Hearings before the Committee on 
Armed Services United States Senate, 81st Cong., 2d sess., 
February 9, 1950, 17 pp. 

Puerto Rico Constitution. Hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
United States Senate, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. on S. 3336. A 
bill to provide for the organization of a constitutional 
government by the people of Puerto Rico. May 17, 1950, 
66 pp. 

Grifiss Air Force Base (Watson Laboratories) Author- 
izing Certain NACA Functions Central Intelligence Act 
of 1949 Amendment. Hearings before the Committee on 
Armed Services United States Senate, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. 
on S. 3875, a bill to amend section 9 of the Central 
Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, July 6, 1950, 15 pp. 

Highway Convention With the Republic of Panama. 
S. Doc. Executive W, 81st Cong., 2d sess., Message from 
The President of the United States transmitting the High- 
way Convention between the United States of America 
and the Republic of Panama, signed at Panama on Sep 
tember 14, 1950. 9 pp. 
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Chiefs of U.S. Missions 
Discuss South Asian Problems 


[Released to the press at Colombo, Ceylon, 
March 4 and at Washington, March 5] 


The South Asian regional conference of United 
States diplomatic and consular representatives and 
officials from various Washington departments in 
Nuwara Eleya, Ceylon, concluded yesterday. 

The conference discussed the problems of the 
conference area as well as the political, economic, 
cultural, and administrative questions of interest 
to the United States Government with respect to 
the conduct of its foreign relations with the coun- 
tries inthe area. Those attending included repre- 
sentatives from the Department of State and other 
departments in Washington and the chiefs of mis- 
sion and other representatives from Colombo, 
Kabul, Karachi, Katmandu, and New Delhi, and 
representatives from the American Embassies in 
Bangkok, Djakarta, London, Manila, Rangoon, 
and Tehran, and the American Legation in Saigon. 
George C..McGhee, Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, pre- 
sided over the conference. 

The conference recalled that one of the basic 
objectives of the United States foreign policy was 
the development of sound, enduring, and friendly 
relations between the United States and the va- 
rious countries of the region. It noted the exist- 
ence of many problems affecting these relations 
and explored ways and means of solving them. 
The conference noted with particular concern the 
existence of certain conflicts and tensions within 
the area. The conference was pleased, in this con- 
nection, to learn of the conclusion on February 25 
of the trade agreement between India and 
Pakistan and the settlement of the question of the 
exchange value of the Pakistani rupee. The con- 
ference also noted that the Security Council is 
considering the question of Kashmir and hoped 
that a sakicion acceptable to both India and 
Pakistan would be achieved. The conference 
also hoped that Afghanistan and Pakistan would 
be able to settle outstanding differences. It was 
the feeling of the conference that the present world 
situation should urge upon states of South Asia 
the necessity for solving or minimizing their 
differences. 

The conference reviewed the action by the 
United Nations with respect to aggression in Ko- 
rea and noted that South Asian countries are 
becoming increasingly conscious of the menace of 
Communist imperialism to their own independ- 
ence. Unfortunately, however, there still exist 
strong elements in South Asia which either fail 
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to recognize this threat or to face up to it. The 
conference felt that this threat is the paramount 
problem in Asia and hoped that all free Asian 
countries would meet it by strengthening their de- 
termination and capacity to oppose aggression. 

The conference emphasized that security con- 
siderations should not obscure the basic need of 
the people of the area for economic progress. The 
conference discussed the Colombo Plan and de- 
sired to clarify questions which have arisen with 
respect to United States support of the plan. It 
confirmed that the United States should continue 
full participation in the Consultative Committee 
and coordinate its assistance activities with those 
of the countries concerned. 

It noted that should the United States provide 
the 2 million tons of wheat which the President of 
the United States has recommended to the Con- 
gress as a gift to India this would constitute a 
significant illustration of American assistance con- 
tributing to the fulfillment of the Colombo Plan. 
The counterpart funds derived from the sale of 
any grain which might be provided would be avail- 
able for use in projects for Indian economic 
development. 

Although recognizing the large commitment of 
resources required for United States defense and 
for economic assistance in other areas, the con- 
ference noted that the Department of State has 
indicated that further economic assistance would 
be requested from the Congress for Asian Coun- 
tries. Further comment on such assistance cannot 
be given, pending action by the Congress. 

Since the Colombo Plan is a composite of the 
programs of the participating countries, any 
United States assistance to these countries in ac- 
cordance with their programs would constitute 
support for the Colombo Plan. It was hoped that 
the countries of South Asia and the United States 
would consult with each other on an even more in- 
timate and friendly basis regarding those prob- 
lems in which they are both interested. 

The conference recalled past efforts which have 
been made by the United States and the countries 
of the region to increase mutual knowledge and 
understanding. It noted that much progress in 
this direction has been achieved and urged that 
these efforts be intensified. 


Foreign Service Examinations 
in September Announced 


[Released to the press March 12] 


The Department of State announced today that 
the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service 
will hold on September 10-13, 1951, a written 
exanination for appointment as Foreign Service 
officer, Class 6. 

The examination will be held at American diplo- 
matic posts and consulates and at Civil Service 
examination centers in the following cities: At- 
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lanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Den- 
ver, Honolulu, Los les, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia, St. amd St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco, San Juan, Puerto Rico, Seattle, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Application blanks may be obtained from the 
Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D. C. All 
applications must be received b the Board of 
Examiners no later than the close of business 
June 29, 1951. Applicants must be at least 21 and 
under 31 years of age as of July 1, 1951, and must 
have been citizens of the United States for at least 
10 years before July 1, 1951. If married, they 
must be married to American citizens. 

Appointments as Foreign Service officer, Class 
6, are made at salary levels ranging initially from 
$3630 to $4730 per annum according to the age, 
experience, and qualifications of the several candi- 
dates. The United States has Foreign Service 
representatives in almost every country in the 
world, and, consequently, officers have the oppor- 
tunity to serve in many posts during their careers. 

The duties of Foreign Service officers include: 
negotiation with foreign officials; political report- 
ing; economic reporting in such fields as labor, 
finance, transportation, and communications; 
commercial reporting and trade promotion; agri- 
cultural reporting; issuance of visas and pass- 
ports; assistance to American shipping; protec- 
tion of American citizens and property ; and devel- 
opment of cultural and informational programs. 

The written examination consists of four gen- 
eral examinations and three special examinations. 
The four general examinations measure ability to 
read English with comprehension and reasonable 
speed; breadth and accuracy of vocabulary; 
ability to interpret statistical tables and graphs, 
to comprehend simple numerical relationships, 
and to make simple mathematical deductions; 
range and accuracy of factual information; and 
ability to write English. One special examina- 
tion is an examination in modern languages. The 
candidate may select any one or two of the follow- 
ing languages: French, German, Portuguese, 
Russian, and Spanish. One special examination 
is an examination in the principles of economics. 
One special examination is an examination in 
government and in world history since 1776, so 
constructed that a candidate may, if he wishes, 
select questions dealing with American history 
and government only. 

Candidates who pass the written examination 
are admitted to oral and physical examinations 
which they must pass before they become eligible 
for appointment as Foreign Service officers. 

It is the intention to appoint all candidates who 
are successful in this examination as soon as they 
become eligible for appointment. 
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Radio Advisory Committee Named 


[Released to the press March 13] 


The Department of State announced today the 
creation of a consultative group of radio execu- 
tives to work with the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information on_broadcastin 
aspects of the United States Information an 
Educational Exchange Program’s new Campaign 
of Truth. 

The group, officially designated as the Radio 
Adviso ommittee of the United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Information, is headed by 
Justin Miller, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. 

Members of the group are: 


William S. Paley, chairman of the Board, Columbia 
Broadcasting System 

Theodore C. Streibert, chairman of the Board, Mutual 
Broadcasting System 

Charles Denny, executive vice president, National Broad- 
casting Company 

Wesley I. Dumm, president, Associated Broadcasters, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Donley F. Fedderson, president, University Association 
for Professional Radio Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 

—— Harris, general manager, Station KPRC, Houston, 

x. 


‘ex. 

Henry P. Johnston, general manager, Station WSGN, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Edward Noble, chairman of the Board, American Broad- 
casting Company 

John F. Patt, president, Station WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mefford R. Runyon, executive vice president, American 
Cancer Society 

G. Richard Shafto, general manager, Station WIS, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Hugh B. Terry, vice president and general manager, Sta- 
tion KLZ, Denver, Colo. 


The Committee will function as a panel of 
experts and will meet at frequent intervals with 
officials of the program to review problems of 
— and technique and to offer ways and means 

or dealing with them. It will help to explore 
additional ways in which private radio can aid the 
Government’s efforts to tell America’s story 
abroad. 

The Radio Committee will also consult with the 
Department on how better to acquaint the Amer- 
ican public with the aims, scope, and effectiveness 
of the information program. 

The establishment of a radio panel follows 
closely on the formation of a new General Busi- 
ness Committee of the Advisory Commission, 
which was announced through the Department on 
March 8. The business group is headed by Philip 
D. Reed, Chairman of the Board of the General 
Electric Company. 
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Similar panels are being formed to deal with 
the fields of labor, motion pictures, and press and 
publications. 

Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor and former president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, is chair- 
man of the parent Advisory Commission on In- 
formation, created by Congress in 1948. 

The Department’s Information and Educa- 
tional Sedien e Program is conducted under the 
supervision of Edward W. Barrett, Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs. 


Thurman L. Barnard Named 
Advertising Consultant 


The Department of State announced on March 
11 the appointment of Thurman L. Barnard, exec- 
utive vice president of Compton Advertising, Inc., 
as a consultant on special ape na in connection 
with the Campaign of Truth now being conducted 
through the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Programs. 

In order that he may devote his full time to 
work in connection with the current expansion 
of the Department’s information program, Mr. 
Barnard has been granted a 6-month leave of 
absence. In his new post, Mr. Barnard will serve 
as a member of the staff of Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 


Office of Science Adviser Established’ 


1. Effective immediately, there is established, under 
the direction of the Under Secretary of State, the Office of 
the Science Adviser (U/SA). The Office of the Consult- 
ant to the Secretary of State on international science 
matters provided for in Departmental Announcement 201, 
November 1, 1949, is hereby abolished and its personnel 
and functions, as redefined below, are transferred to the 
Office of the Science Adviser. 

2. The Office of the Science Adviser shall function as an 
integral component of the Department, utilizing the De- 
partment’s staff services and facilities, and shall conduct 
its activities pursuant to its own terms of reference and 
those of other components of the Department as pre- 
scribed below and in the Manual of Regulations and 
Procedures, Volume II, Organization. 

8. The Science Adviser, as a principal staff officer of the 
Department, except in the field of atomic energy matters, 
has been assigned the following responsibilities : 


a. Participates in the formulation of foreign policy 
from the standpoint of science and technology. 

b. Provides that, in the administration of interna- 
tional programs and policies, proper consideration is given 
to scientific and technological aspects. 

ce. Serves as a central point of liaison with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the National Research Coun- 
cil, the National Academy of Sciences, and other public 
and private organizations interested in the formulation 
and administration of policy relating to science and 
technology. 

d. Coordinates the activities of the Department in the 
international exchange of basic scientific information. 


*Departmental Announcement 31, Feb. 6, 1951. 


March 26, 1951 


Orientation Course on Point 4 


The Department of State announced on March 
13 that ten technicians are completing an orienta- 
tion course at the Foreign Service Institute of the 
Department of State before joining Point 4 mis- 
sions in Liberia, Iran, Lebanon, Chile, Peru, and 
Mexico. The present 3-week course puts emphasis 
on the customs, languages, and cultures of the 
people in the countries to which the specialists are 
going. The Foreign Service Institute has also 
opened the course to wives of technicians who are 
going to the field with their husbands. 

The group includes technicians in public health 
nursing, sanitary engineering, metallurgy, preven- 
tive medicine, irrigation, reclamation, epidemiol- 
ogy, industrial hygiene, and marine fishery 
biology. 
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